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Events of the Gé£eck. 


Since Count Hertling made his speech inviting 
conversations on peace between the belligerents “in an 
intimate circle,’’ 
the question whether a definite offer of peace had arrived 
Whether it had come or was yet: to come, it was likely to 
follow the formula of the Eastern School 
the West, in return for a free hand in the East. Curiosity 
on this subject is now purely academic. The Western 
Governments have issued a manifesto which is clearly 
intended to mean the rejection of such an offer, if it has 


rumor and conjecture were busy with 


concessions in 


arrived, or to prevent its despatch if (as is much more 
likely) it has not yet been formulated. This 
ment,’’ which is published as the view of the British, 
French, and Italian Premiers at their week-end meeting, 
is couched in the same verbose and rhetorical language 
as the Versailles communication, and like that earlier 
essay in the same style lacks at once precision, eloquence, 
and argument. For the second time the Western Powers 
have published a political document of the utmost 
importance without the collaboration of the United 
States, and for the second time they have proclaimed 
that their mood is one which precludes all negotiation. 
They have watched the massed armies gathering in the 
arena for the spring offensive. 
give the signal, pollice averso? 


death. 


~ State- 


Have they the heart to 
It is one of war to the 


* * * 


THE document is a denunciation of the ‘‘ German ”’ 
peace in the East. The whole course of events, from the 
delivery of the German ultimatum at Brest down to the 
leisurely invasion of Finland and the Ukraine, is, indeed, 
a chapter of mingled bad faith and violence, which can 
only mean that the military party is in the saddle. Once 
more, however, the chance has been missed of appealing 
to the German people over the heads of their rulers. 
That might have been by a calm statement of fact, by 
firm but temperate argument, and by an appeal to the 
Reichstag’s own principles, which this 
has flouted. Instead of this, a trivial and adjectival 
reference to the facts is coupled with a general denuncia- 
tion of German perfidy from the eighteenth century 
downwards. The French author of the document 
evidently forgot that our ancestors were Frederick’s 


S called peace 





allies. If an appeal was to be made to saner German 
opinion, the Western Powers could succeed only by 
expressly repudiating their own record in the Secret 
Treaties. The Franco-Russian Treaty, detaching the 
bank of the Rhine leaving the 
Front to the Tsar’s discretion, is an 
ment of the same conception and scope as this German 


The 


mention peace-aims, is not merely 


whole left and whole 


Eastern arrange- 
war-alms, not to 
It is pushed 
‘“No separate enumeration (of the battles for 


peace. chance of redefining 
missed. 
aside. 
freedom) is needed,’’ for the Allies are fighting for justice 
and right. Stated in precise terms, the document may 
The Allies do not 


They could hardly 


be summarised in two phrases. 
recognize Germany’s Eastern aims 
de otherwise. But neither do they define their own. It 


seems to follow that they will not negotiate. 


* * * 


Count HeErRTLING answered in the Reichstag 


promptly, disingenuously, and curtly. He brushed aside 
the Allied communication as so much hypocrisy, and 
threw on the Western Powers the responsibility for the 
continuance of the bloodshed. His defence of the 
Eastern treaties had no novel feature, except that it 
again distinguished sharply between the destinies of 
Courland and Lithuania on the one 
Livonia and Esthonia on the other. 
“lean on Germany,’’ 


and of 
The former are to 


hand, 


while the latter are to place 
themselves in close and friendly relations with Germany, 
but not in such a way as to exclude 
friendly relations ”’ 


‘agreeable and 
with Russia. This seems to confirm 
the anticipation of the German Press that the former 
are to be placed under German princes, while the latter 
may become neutral States. On Poland Count Hertling 
said nothing definite. 


- * * 


THE 


opposition to the 


debate 


Treaties 


surprise of the was that the 
was led by 
Herr David, who is by far the most Imperialistic of the 


Majority Socialist leaders. 


Eastern 


Early in the war he even 
went so far as to throw ove r the Republican theories of 
the party. Even a Minority Socialist could hardly have 
spoken more boldly. It 
peace ; the “road to any democratic understanding was 
barricaded’’ by it; it had shaken confidence in the 
honesty of German policy. Point by point, in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Courland, he went on to tear this policy 
to pieces. Herr Naumann, the most Imperialistie of 
the Radicals, followed critical vein. 
Clearly the German dissatisfaction with this militarist 


was a “purely militarist’’ 


him also in a 
peace is much stronger than any of us had supposed. 
Here is material for a statesman to deal with, if, on this 
side of the Atlantic, the Entente possessed one 


+ % ¥ 


THe Russian 
German peace. 


ratified the 
The voting showed that Lenin’s personal 


Congress of Soviets has 


ascendancy: had carried the Bolshevik party, but their 
allies of the Social Revolutionary Left and the Menshevik 
Opposition either refused to ratify or abstained. The 
resolution which was adopted treated the “ peace’ asa 
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mere truce, imposed by violence, and pledged the Soviets 
to organize an army for the renewal of the revolutionary 
war. One gasps at the imprudence of this public declara- 
tion of a coming renewal of the war, but its sincerity is 
evident. The transference of the Government to Moscow 
means that the Bolsheviks do not mean to risk a sudden 
German dash at Petrograd. Their plan for re-creating 
an army is that each Soviet should organize a local 
revolutionary armv. That is part of their general 
scheme for decentralisation and communal government. 
Trotsky’s resignation from the Government is evidently 
far from implying opposition, for he is now Governor (or 
whatever the appropriate term may be) of Petrograd. Mr. 
Balfour’s gloomy picture of German officers travelling at 
will all over Russia would have been modified if he had 
read Count Mirbach’s report to the Reichstag on his 
recent diplomatic mission to Petrograd. The Bolsheviks, 
he said, had never seriously intended to make peace: 
they wanted only to promote revolution. The German 
mission in Petrograd was treated with such suspicion and 
hostility, and its movements so closely watched and con- 
fined, that it was unable even to acquire information. 
% ¥ % 


THE one satisfactory feature of recent Allied utter- 
ances is that they suggest a slightly more friendly attitude 
towards Russia. Something evidently happened between 
M. Pichon’s speech, in which he called the Bolsheviks 
“ outcasts,” and Mr. Balfour’s assurance of our “ friendly 
and sympathetic”’ intentions. It was, we presume, the 
exercise of Mr. Wilson’s influence. The same factor has 
evidently been at work in Japan. The project of an 
invasion of Siberia is delayed, though we hardly venture 
to hope that it is abandoned. The Terauchi-Motono 
Government is passing through an acute crisis, due to 
accusations of corruption, and is evidently not strong 
enough to act in Siberia against the doubts of a great part 
of Japanese public opinion. If Japan does move, her 
action will probably be limited in range. The story of 
the “ murder” of 150 Japanese by Bolsheviks in Blago- 
vestchensk turns out to be an attempt to say that of a 
Japanese volunteer contingent, which joined the Cossacks 
in attacking the Bolsheviks, one was killed in action. It 
may be beginning to dawn on our rulers that if the 
Japanese attack in the East, the Germans may make thei: 
action a pretext by invading Russia still further in the 
West, by way of giving her “ moral support.” If the 
Cadets or the Royalists want to use foreign arms to over 
throw the revolution, they will find a German army much 
more conveniently situated for their i 
Japanese army. 


purpose than a 


n” * * 


THE first formal discussion of the idea of a League 
of Nations took place in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
It is a remarkable fact that, althouch the Government 
has given a sort of adhesion to the idea, 
yet been no debate upon it in the Commons, and no 
references that went beyond general terms. Lord 
Parmoor and Lord Loreburn spoke well in support of 
the idea; but the event of the debate was Lord 
Lansdowne’s emphatic adherence to it. The moderation 
of this soberly Conservative mind is open to new ideas, 
and to bold schemes of reconstruction. Lord Lansdowne 
adopted the generally accepted versions of the scheme 
without reserve, and insisted that it must be “ armed 
with executive powers sufficient to secure unquestioning 
obedience to its decisions.”’ It must wield’ three 
sanctions—moral, economic, and military—and all of 
these three are necessary. Finally, he insisted that the 
League must include ‘all the important Powers,’’ and 
more especially Germany. Her entry, as he justly said, 
would do more than any other conceivable means to get 
rid of Prussian militarism. 


there has as 


Some extracts from the _ reflections of Prince 
Lichnowsky, who was German Ambassador here at the 
outbreak of the war, on his Government’s conduct of 
Anglo-German relationship have been published in the 
Swedish ‘“ Politiken,’’ and have led to the loss of his 
Ambassadorial rank. They are, we believe, entirely 












truthful, and they form a strong defence of Sir Edward 
srey’s later foreign policy, as well as a complete exposure 
of the reckless Austro-German Machiavellianism which 
destroyed it. That policy was, in a phrase, to secure a 
détente with Germany, and to provide a loose link between 
her and the Anglo-French understanding. It was, we 
may add, continually presented in THE Nation. 


Prince LicHNowsky, who, on the whole, we 
think, was backed by Bethmann-Hollweg and 


Kiihlmann, and who merely carried on the peace policy 
of his great predecessor, Marschall von Bieberstein, lays 
the blame for the war unequivocally on the Austro- 
German war party. The sins of this party he describes 
as being (1) the German naval policy and the aggressive 
diplomacy which expressed itself in the Tangier visit 
(1905), the apparition in shining armor (1908), and the 
incident of Agadir (1911); (2) the decision to support 
Austria’s policy of strangulation in the Balkans, and to 
act always as her ‘‘second.’’ Against this the Prince 
sets Grey’s pacifism in a strong light, his detachment 
from his own Alliance at the London Conference, and 
the concessions of the Haldane visit and the Baghdad 
agreement. There matters stopped. Von Tirpitz would 
not agree to a measure of naval disarmament. We 
offered a formula of abstinence from a non-aggressive 
war. Germany wanted one of neutrality, which we 
declined on the ground that it might tie our hands in 
the event of an invasion of Belgium. Thus peace was | 
missed. Who can doubt where, as between Germany 
and England, the balance of blame lay? 


% % * 


Ir would be interesting to learn how the various 
directors of our propaganda to Allies, neutrals, and 
enemies, will treat Mr. Balfour’s defence of secret and 
irresponsible diplomacy, and his refusal to consider a 
Commons Committee for Foreign Affairs. Will this 
speech be scattered from aeroplanes to encourage the 
German people in its struggle for effective Parliamentary 
government? Or will it be “ released ’’ to the American 
Press to reassure the Republic of our zeal in the task of 
making democracy secure? We hope at all events that it 
will be widely and carefully read by our own citizens. 
It was an uncompromising refusal to adopt here the 
French or American plan of a Committee for Foreign 
Affairs, or to serve under it if it were formed. One now 
understands why Mr. Lloyd George had to withdraw the 
offer to create such a Committee, which he made on 
assuming office. Of argument there was little save the 
stale sophistry that the House can always dismiss a 
Foreign Secretary if it disapproves his policy. To that 
the answer is that it cannot either approve or disapprove 
a policy which is shrouded in secret commitments, nor 
can it dismiss a Minister without dissolving itself. Mr. 
Balfour farther pleaded the ignorance of Members. Was 
he to conduct a kindergarten? We imagine that in this 
instance the master might learn much from the class. 
Quite a number of Members know where Bohemia is, and 
who are the Ruthenians. 


* 


Tue Allied shipping controversy with Holland 
makes disagreeable reading. The Entente claims the 
right to requisition Dutch ships in our ports, and to 
take them under our control for our own use, even in the 
danger zone. Full hiring rates will be allowed ; lost ships 
will be replaced at the end of the war, and Holland will 
meanwhile be supplied with wheat. International 
lawyers recognize, under the name of “ angary,’’ the right 
of a belligerent to requisition neutral ships or other 
means of transport. But this is a strong application of 
the right. The Dutch case is that in any event these 
ships ought not to be used in the danger zone. The 
delay in the Dutch answer has this week led to a renewed 
threat from our Foreign Office to take these ships, failing 
an unequivocal acceptance of the Allied Note. Holland, 
between German and Allied pressure, is in a pitiable case. 
We have, of course. a right to ask for the loan of her 
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ships in return for a promised import of grain. But we 
hope she will be spared these public threats, issued 
urht et orbt in the Press. 


x ¥ ¥ 


Ficutine activity on the Western Front has recently 
been more confined to the air than ever before, and it 1s 
possible the methods of warfare are once more— in 
transition. While there is something approaching 
effective equality in aerial forces between the combatants, 
the new arm cannot seriously efiect the established 
rhythm of positional warfare. But as soon as one side 
gains a decided superiority, the state of things is changed. 
With an overwhelming superiority, possibilities which 
are at present ruled out become practicable. For the 
moment, it seems that our superiority is enough to 
‘blind ’’ the enemy, and if this can be maintained, the 
German offensive has begun with the gravest handicap, 
and, on the other hand, the Allies have in their hands 
the chance of surprise. The Rhine towns are still being 
bombed regularly, and, according to Sir Douglas Haig’s 
report, eight days’ raiding resulted in 99 German 
machines being destroyed, and 61 driven down out of 
control, while only 27 British aeroplanes failed to return. 
The German report on the results of the air fighting in 
February contains so many ambiguous terms that it 
cannot be said to cast any doubt on the British figures 
It is important to note that the majority of British raids 
into Germany were carried out in daylight, and photo 
graphs establish the fact that the objectives were reached 
The British airmen show a greater versatility in tactics 
than the German, and their daring low flights give them 
in the end a considerable immunity. 


x 


Sir Eric Geppes has now made certain disclosures 
as to the shipping situation ; but it can hardly be said 
that he has done so with complete candor. The 
shipping sunk in 1917 amounted to 6,000,000 tons, 
and at the end of 1917 the net reduction of the world’s 
shipping was 8 per cent. At this same moment the net 
reduction of British shipping was 20 per cent. It is in this 
figure that we come nearer to the realities of the situation, 
for Sir E. Geddes must know that we have not control 
of the world’s shipping, and that agreements are pending 
according to which part of the Swedish and 1,000,000 tons 
of the Dutch shipping shall be put at our disposal. We 
cannot, then, reasonably take into account the world’s 
shipping: and we are prudent in reckoning only the 
vessels actually at our full disposal. The tonnage of these 
there has been no attempt to tell us. 
vessels are in the Baltic trade; many are being seized by 
Germany to prevent them falling into the hands of the 
Allies. More will then be required for the Baltic traffic, 
and thus the process of reduction will continue. No 
figures have been given us to show the exact amount of 
tonnage necessarily diverted to military purposes as com 
pared with the total tonnage reasonably to be assumed 
available. 


Many Swedish 


Lusses are treated with an over sanguine coloring, 
rebuilding with an optimism which the history of the last 
two months cannot justify. The shipbuilding problem 
has not been solved How can we approve of such delay 
as that represented by the fact that the skilled men were 
only recalled in January ? And the appointment of 
Lord Pirrie follows the usual precedents of the Govert 


ment, and sets up a dual control of Navy and 
mercantile marine. Munitions are short. The plan 
is to produce so much that we have more than we 


can ever use, and the store of raw materials begins to 
fail. What is needed is that there should be the most 
careful correlation between the various Men 
should never have been allowed to enter the Army whe 
were so badly needed for shipbuilding ; yet the mining 
industry is now likely to suffer in the sane way W hat 
is needed is the power to visualize the whole problem, 
and to dcvelop each factor as it is needed. At the 
moment any one can see that we need ships so much fhat 


needs 


| early death. 





the tendency is to give Lord Pirrie carte blanche. He 
will be compelled to work to some extent with other 
departments if only for raw material, and we have no con- 
fidence that he will do better than develop our resources 
on this side until the country begins to feel some new 
shortage. 


THe Germans have started a plea of reprisals as 
their excuse for bombing Paris, alleging especially 
the descent of the Frenchmen on Karlsruhe during 
the Corpus Christi celebrations, and on other open Ger- 


man towns. The Germans bombed Paris on August 
30th, 1914. So this plea does not stand. And 


how does it excuse the attacks on London? For a long 
period we abstained from reprisals; but the assaults on 
absolutely unprotected English towns continued all the 
same. Now our “stunt ’’ press is beating up for a fresh 
development of the reprisals theory. The new plan 
consists in the exposure of prisoners in threatened spots, 
such as raid areas and hospital ships. The objection to 
this scheme, humanity apart, is the certainty of its cruel 
reaction on our own prisoners, who always hear with 
terror of these thoughtless devices. The case of hospital 
ships is a difficult one. The submarine attacks on them, 
concerted and deliberate as they seem to be, are the worst 
blot on the bad German conduct of the war, and ought 
to make every honest German blush for his Government. 
Some retort is probably inevitable. Why should not the 
Admiralty announce that every commander of a sub- 
marine caught torpedoing a hospital ship, or proved to 
have attacked her, would be shot? That would be at 
least a warning and a brand of disgrace. It might even 
have a limited efficacy. In strict (peace) logic no doubt, 
the man who should be shot would be the German director 
of the submarine department, for there rests the first 
link in the chain of culpability. But for the logic of war 
it might serve. 


THe Government, 
way on the Cayeux scandal 
specimen case), and in future, 


we are glad to see, have given 
(which was merely a 
brothels in France are 
to be put out of bounds for our soldiers, as they were 
in the earlier the war. But we agree with 
Mr. Macpherson that this does not end the trouble. A 
negative policy of prohibition and discouragement will 
break down, as it broke down Cayeux is a 
penalty of war; but it may be reduced. If the efforts 
of the Y.M.C.A. are resolutely backed by the regimental 
officers, and a scheme for fitting agreeable or artistic 
work, education, amusement, the whole machinery of 
concerted living and occupation, into the soldiers’ 
leisure hours, and if leave is reasonably frequent, a good 
deal may be done 
existence 


stages of 


before 


to abate the coarseness of army 
in war-time 


x x x 


Tue Government's treatment of the Conscientious 
Objector is becoming quite intolerable. Mr. Shaw 
observed in the-“’ Manchester Guardian ’’ that Mr. C. H 
Norman (a genuine C.O. if there ever was one) is now in 
training for what may well be a sentence of death. He 
has been condemned to a year’s hard labor for organizing 
a one-day strike in Dartmoor prison as a protest against 
the death of Mr. Firth. When this is expired he will be 
ordered to do some semi-military, task which he will 
refuse, and will then be sentenced to two vears’ hard 
labor. Mr. Anderson showed in a following issue of 
the ‘‘ Guardian ’’ that Mr. Scott Duckers, another C.O. 
of the purest type, after serving nineteen months, was 
re-arrested on his_ release, court martialled, and 
sentenced to years hard labor. What word is 
too strong to describe such conduct as this, applied, be 
it remembered, to men to whom exemption for conscience’ 
sake was solemnly promised and legally guaranteed? Two 
vears’ hard labor is the severest sentence known to our 
law. It teste a prisoner’s reason and power of endurance 
to the verge of a breakdown. The fate we reserve for 
C.O.s is far worse than this It is the promise of an 
And then we are surprised when they die. 


two 
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Polttics and Affairs, 





WANTED, A DIFFERENT 


GOVERNMENT. 
Ir the world could be saved by rhetoric, its spiritual 
state would indeed be beyond reproach. The Prime 
Ministers of the Allies denounce the German Peace in the 
East in the style of M. Clemenceau’s “ Homme Libre,”’ 
and Germany retorts after the less polished manner of 
the ‘‘ Kélnische Zeitung.’’ The peace, says the Note 
of the Allied Premiers, is a policy of plunder ; its accusers, 
Hertling, are no better than a pack of 
We are in substantial agreement with the 


KIND OF 


says Count 
hypocrites. 
one description ; we are bound, as patriots, to reject the 
other. But lonely is the path of perfection. A Galahad 
And 


only a nation which is herself purged of egoistic ambition 


can attain the Holy Grail when a Lancelot cannot. 


can arraign it, we will not say with perfect sincerity, but 
with Can 
America, we think, can, for she entered the struggle on 


general acceptability. Britain so speak? 
a gesture and with a programme of disinterestedness. 
the nation as a whole could still 
light of the 
of its first natural and impulsive association with it. 
In 1914 the country hardly thought of self. Its policy, 
by Prince Lichnowsky’s convincing testimony, had long 


And so could we, if 


truthfully see the war in the ardo! 


been one of reconciliation in Europe, pursued by way of 
liberal concessions to Germany.* Beyond the need of 
Belgium and the danger to France, and indirectly to the 
Channel coast, it was barely conscious of a British 
interest. 

But war leaves nothing unsoiled, and if we are 
to think of Germany in terms of the unsparing rhetoric 
of the Prime Ministers’ Note, we must hold up the mirror 
We 
Still it has tossed 
It has turned our tenure 


unfalteringly to our own political consciousness. 
have been heavy sufferers by the war. 
some rich prizes into our lap. 
of Egypt into one of absolute possession. It has given us 
the German colonies, and assigned us, under a document 
of almost pure acquisitiveness, wide tracts of Turkish 
None of transfers do violence to 
national rights, though some of their accompanying 
And it is fair to remember that they 
were concluded more in the interest of the Alliance than 
of British Imperialism. But while they stand and cohere 
with the scheme of Italian annexations and protectorates, 
they obscure the original broad moral distinction between 
the two sets of combatants. The Alliance is still out to 
repair a great public injury. But with the signature of 
the Secret Treaties it ceased to be a judge in the Court of 
Conscience and became a litigant. Its cause is still good, 
and substantially identified with democracy. But it is no 
longer so disinterested as to rest on its own sole 
determination. And as a further consequence the 
material before the Tribunal has become mixed and 
complicated. Claims to territory, influence, trade 
preference, even to strategic frontiers, have overlaid the 
question of public law and the grand achievement of 
finding a new and permanent instrument of international 
order. America speaks the language of right still; 


We 


soil. these serious 


arrangements do. 


Europe tends to revert to the vocabulary of power. 


* At least since 1912, the date of the Haldane visit to Berlin, and 
of the attempt—deliberately thwarted by von Tirpitz, but only just 
failing—to secure a European and an Anglo-German peace on the 
triple ground (a) of a détente between France and Germany; (5) of a 
mutual reduction of sea-armaments; (c) of British consent to the 
Bagdad extension and a liberal deal in Africa and elsewhere; (d) of a 
pledge to abstain from an aggressive assault on Germany. All this 
was proposed; much of it was accepted, or was In train of acceptance 
It was followed by Viseount Grey’s almost pro-German attitude in the 
Balkan settlement Prince Lichnowsky’s comment on this phase 
of British policy, of which he was a close observer, was that it was 
destroyed by Germany’s aggressive diplomacy and by her 
adherence to Austrian chauvinism 


close 





are back to the theory of the Balance, though with the 
fall of Russia every one of the State relationships on 
which the Balance was built has crumbled into dust. 
How, then, are we ever to escape the war if this be 
the policy of the statesmanship that contracted it? On 
the morrow of the Treaty which set up the formula of no 
annexations Germany advances into the heart of Russia, 
seizes great towns and positions of vantage, and draws a 
military cordon round ex-Russian States, which Count 
Hertling proclaims as German, and seeks to bind in an 
And in the 
act of condemning Germany’s employment of force against 
revolutionary Russia, the Entente, her ex-Ally, 
encourages Japan to occupy her great Pacific port and 
march into the bowels of Siberia. Thus the war-flame 
humanity, every 
permanence of the 
its body and soul and very 
being, urges a united effort to extinguish it. Has 
Germany made us an offer of peace? We do not know; 
Count Hertling’s language vaguely suggests that she has, 
or is willing to make it if she were not certain of a rebuff. 
But the tone and language of the new Allied manifesto 
signify that if it has been made it has been turned down, 
and that if it is contemplated it will be withdrawn. We 
say that this is a position in which the moral case of the 
Allies, always strong, is being continually and fatally 
undermined by their European diplomacy. 


economic, military, and political alliance. 


spreads, when every instinct of 
feeling for the young, for the 
race, for its religion, 


Put the case 
for the Eastern procedure of Germany at: its worst, and 
we certainly have not the smallest disposition to set a 
good face to it. It looks like a scheme of political and 
economic vassalage. But it is at !cast an incomplete pro- 
cedure. Count Hertling’s speech does not really expound 
it. What is the proposed constitution of Courland and 
Lithuania ? What is the differing arrangement with 
and Esthonia? Both are left vague. So is 
the de facto position of these States. 


Livonia 
They are derelicts. 
They have a certain nucleus of Germanism, represented 
by the propertied classes. 
with 


Bolshevist Russia is content 
provided the revolutionary 
formula of self-determination can be satisfied. Germany’s 
grasping hand, therefore, } 


their detachment, 


was laid upon them in 
the hour when they fell away from the crumbling 
Russian mass. Here is material for a true act 
of readjustment, in which all Europe should be called 
in to assist. But how is that ever to come about if for 
everything that Germany does we talk to her like a 
French leading article, while we show her that, so far as 
policy goes, we have not a shot in the locker? 

Now, there was an obvious and strong answer to the 
German action in the East. We could have issued a 
We could have insisted on 
We could have appealed to the 
European, the world interest, in such questions as the 
freedom of the Baltic and Black Seas, and the right to a 
maritime outlet of a hundred million of Russian peoples. 
We could have stated our willingness to bring all these 


calm exposure of the facts. 


their elucidation. 


matters into account, together with the territorial 
issues raised by our own occupation of Turkey 
and the German Colonies, the German occupation 
of Russian, French, Italian, Belgian, and Serbian 


land. The argument holds even if Germany has 
actually made a tender of what is known as a “ Western 
peace.”’ Our reply would then have been that Europe 


was one, and so was the world’s interest in the peace. 


Our contention might have taken a wider sweep. 
We might even have proceeded to invite Germany 
to consider where an exclusive Eastern and land 
settlement would leave her. How, we might have 
asked, could Germany expect to isolate the East, 
while we retain Mesopotamia and Palestine? Or 
does she think to mould a ring of German Pro- 
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tectorates on the Baltic while the Allies, refusing 
to acknowledge the new enclave, hold the key to 
the Atlantic and Pacific, occupy her. colcnies, and 
control the mass of her supplies of raw materials? Is the 
German Empire to rest on Europe, losing its ocean traffic 
for the want of ports and coaling stations, while 
Hamburg and Bremen “ turn their eyes inland,’’ as one 
German critic advises them to do?* This is not a boastful 
speculation ; it exhibits the existing aspect of the war, and 
the inevitable result of a bad peace. And the advantage 
of such language as against the mere railing of the 
Prime Ministers’ Memorandum is that it is a 
definite address and appeal not only to the neutral 
world, but to the mind of the German people, or 
to that portion of them who are obviously in doubt as 
to the wisdom or the justice of the Eastern “ settlement.”’ 
In Austria that kind of opinion is strong and probably 
dominant. In Germany, under the flush of her Eastern 
successes, it is depressed and unvocal. For that reason 
this is the moment for giving it new stimulus and direc- 
tion. The Allies think otherwise. M. Clemenceau says his 
policy is war and nothing but war. Mr. George preaches 
war to the Free Church Council, only he calls it a “‘ holy ’’ 
one. The Prime Ministers’ 
war and nothing but war. 


fulminates 
The war-aims of the Alliance 
are thus tacitly redirected to the complete reversal of 
everything that Germany has done in the East no less 
than in the West, irrespective of their original purpose, 
and also, we suppose, of whether we have the power to 
reverse it or no. 


Conference 


Now, it is the misfortune of the country to be in 
the hands of a Government which sees the world bleeding 
at every pore without an effort to staunch its wounds. 
But does that tragic resourcelessness answer to the mood 
of the nation, of the Alliance, of the world? It does not. 
That here and elsewhere are the elements of a good 
peace, founded not on territorialism but on the League 
of Nations; not on the knock-out blow, but on an 
organized process of justice; that there is a force of 
liberalism and democracy capable of reaching this end, 
and struggling towards its expression, but unorganized 
and unrepresented, and crushed beneath the national 
censorships, we devoutly believe. Lord 
fine speech in_ the Lords is the 
most revolt 
the most definite offer of leadership of a rival policy and 
party, that has 
Incidentally, it brings him into harmony with the Labor 
Manifesto, with the movement for an International 
Conference of Labor; and, above all, with the policy of 
Mr. Wilson. Here are the elements of a new bloc ; of a 
united effort of democracy, in alliance with enlightened 
moderatism, to tear the world free of the grip of a ruinous, 
unending, and irrational war. We are convinced that the 
moment such a Government is formed in this country— 
a Government capable of talking like men to men—it will 
produce a corresponding change of administration in 
France, in Italy, and ultimately in Germany herself. 
We hope, therefore, that Lord Lansdowne on his side, 
and Radicalism and Laborism on theirs, will unite to 
form the two wings of this combination, and to concert 


Lansdowne’s 
House of 
Never-Endianism, and 


impressive from 


been made since the war began. 


the conduct of its campaign. As soon as a European 
Government is in being which contemplates not merely 
a Peace by Negotiation but a Peace as an act of World- 
reconciliation, the tide in Germany will begin to turn, 
and society there, as elsewhere, recoil from the policy of 
suicide now universally presented to it. But 
neither in her present governors, nor in ours, do we 
discern the least hope of such an end. 


*Dr. Uebrecht in the “ Tagliche Rundschau,” March llth 












JAPAN’S “REAL POLITIK.” 


Mr. Batrour, in his speech in favor of the Japanese 
intervention in Siberia, said that Japan had hitherto 
fulfilled her engagements to the Alliance—a fact which we 
are quite willing to admit—and that therefore her inter- 
vention in Siberia must be an unselfish one. We do not 
quite follow the argument. ‘‘ The world is made for hard 
practical men who know what they want and mean to get 


it,’ was a saying of the late Sir James Stephen, 
which excellently describes the ‘‘ real politik’’ of 
such a country as Japan. The hard practical 


man never misses opportunities. He does not wait 
for them but makes them, and extracts from them 
the utmost they can be yield. In the 
individual this may be considered enlightened selfishness ; 
in the nation it is patriotism. Let us look at Japan’s 
record during the last three and a-half years in this light. 
As an Ally of Great Britain in her Asiatic policy, she 
was under one immediate obligation, viz., to clear out 
Germany from her holding in Shantung and her shipping 
from the China Seas. This she performed with splendid 
energy and promptitude. But she was not unrewarded. 


made to 


For, not content with clearing out Germany from 
Kiaochow, she occupied this port itself, and took 
over the lease. Kiaochow, though leased to Ger- 


many, remained under Chinese sovereignty, and in 
order to seize it, Japan had to cross with her forces 
other Chinese territory. But neither Japan nor anybody 
else but China seems to have regarded this act 
toward her as other than a natural convenience. 
Thus established for the duration of the war in 
Kiaochow, Japan proceeded to lay out larger and 
more lasting plans for the economic and political 
settlement, not only of much of Shantung, but of large 
sections of Northern China. é 
again. Early in 1915, Japan launched upon the 
Chinese Governments ‘‘the twenty-one demands’’ 
which virtually claimed Shantung, South Manchuria, 
and Eastern provinces, ear- 
marked for her exclusive exploitation the minerals of 
the Yang Tse area, demanded a monopoly of the supply 
to China of war munitions, the policing of large districts 
of China, the employment of Japanese officials in control 
of military, political, and financial administration, and 
a general application of a Monroe Doctrine 

This policy went too far, and China’s refusal 
of a number of the most extreme demands was 
probably supported by representatives of other Govern- 
ments, though Japan carried this up to the point of 
issuing an ultimatum. The settlement reached in May, 
1915, however, left her in possession of immense 
values. She obtained in Shantung not only a full 
transfer to herself of all German rights and con- 
cessions, but a number of new trade marts, the reserva- 
tion of new railways for Japanese capital, and the claim 
that no lease or cession of any part of the province 
should be made to any other Power. In South 
Manchuria she obtained the right to work mines and to 
purchase or lease lands for any sort of economic develop- 
ment, a first ‘option upon all loans for railways or for 
public works, and a priority for Japanese as political 
and administrative advisers and instructors and police. 
Similar privileges and priorities were obtained in East 
Mongolia. In Fukien no other Power was to have a 
right to build shipyards or to establish coaling, naval or 
military stations on the coast, and no island was to be 
ceded to any third Power. 

Japan in her diplomatic documents did certainly pro- 
fess to uphold the integrity and independence of China 
and the doctrine of ‘‘ the open door.’’ Partly in order to 
safeguard this policy, partly as a __ protection 
against German intrigues which threatened her 
neutrality, China expressed in the autumn of 1915 a 
desire to enter the Entente. But this proposal 
was opposed by Japan. There were obvious advantages 
to the Entente cause in the adhesion of China. 
German 


Then she moved 


Mongolia as Japanese 
t 


for Japan. 


agents and conspirators could be expelled, 
payment of the Boxer indemnity would be suspended, 
work to 
China 


arsenals 
munitions for 


and Chinese 
make 


could be set to 


Russia. But in return 
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would be entitled to be represented at the Peace 
Congress. As the ‘‘ Japan Chronicle ’’ comments: “ It 
seems to be this fact which causes the Japanese Govern- 
ment to hesitate in approving the proposal.”’ 

But, if the pressure of her particular claims in 
China was of prime importance in the war-policy of 
Japan, the strengthening of her general, financial, and 


commercial position held the second place. We 
do not blame her. It is natural enough that 


Japanese business men and shippers should have seized 
the golden opportunity afforded them by the withdrawal 
of Western shipping and commerce from the Pacific, the 
immense demand for munitions and other war supplies, 
and enormously enhanced prices. This they have 
done with such effect that they have been 
enabled to pay off most of their past indebtedness, and 
even to become a creditor country. Alone among the 
early belligerents, they have been great gainers from the 
var, and seem likely, however long it lasts, to emerge 
richer, with a vastly strengthened hold of the Eastern 
channels of commerce and with great political and terri- 
torial acquisitions It was apparently expected in 
some quarters that Japan would take an active and 
expensive the placing her military 
forces and her mercantile shipping at the disposal of her 


part 1 war, 


Allies. The following passage on this subject is 
significant : 
‘People in Britain know \that Japanese shipping 


companies are making enormous profits, that Japanese 
shipbuilders in vessels 
largely built with British and American steel, and that 
the places of British vessels withdrawn for war purposes 
from their old-established services have been taken by 


are making enormous gains 


vessels flying the Japanese flag and earning big money 
for their owners in Japan—who have not even a war 
tax to pay. Is it then so very surprising that people 
ask why Japan does not send more of her ships to help 


Britain and her Allies keep up the tremendous marine 


transport work necessary to keep ttheir huge armies 
supplied with munitions, food and supplies? Japan 
could detail a very useful mercantile fleet for this pui 
pose, but as this would grievously interfere with the 
tremendous overseas trade which she has developed 
during the last three years, the reason she has not done 
so is not hard to seek.’’ 

So writes the ‘‘ Japan Chronicle’? in July of last 


slnce the hi the 
supplies of steel from America enabled the latter country 
to bring some pressure on Japan to place a part of her 
ping at the disposal of her Allies. But in this 
arrangement, which appears still to remain uncompleted, 


vear necessity of obtaining increased 


new ship] 
t 


Japan made an extremely good bargain, both as 
to the prices to be paid for her ships, and as to 
the provisions for the increase of her own commercial 


shipping out of the materials America was to furnish her 
Indeed, it is by no meaus clear that she was prepared 
to place her shipyards at the disposal of the Allied cause 
for the handsome prices offered in the American 
negotiations, unless some further advantages, outside that 
bargain, were obtainabl What these advantages were 
to be was dramatically disclosed by the Lansing-Ishil 
November, when, after a period ot 
mysterious negotiations at Washington, a document was 
suddenly launched upon the world in. which “ the 
Government of the United States recognizes that Japan 
has special interests in China, particularly in the part 
to Both 
countries disclaim any intention ‘‘ to infringe in any way 
the independence or territorial integrity of China,’’ and 
reaffirm the principle of ‘‘ the so-called Open Door, o 
eqttal opportunity for commerce and industry in China 
America. the author of the Open Door policy foi 
China, naturally insisted on the statement, and Japan 

was doubtless nothing loth. <A 


even 


Treaty of last 


which her possessions are contiguous.’’ 


a 
} 
| 


as a ‘‘ real politician ’’ 


Chinese editor in New York makes the following 
pertinent comment on the sper ial interests ’’ clause 

Ti rvitorial property creates special imteresi 

ox Japan in China, why does it not also create special 

interests for China Japan The world is getting 

smaller every day Formosa is not far away fron 

either Hong Kong or the Philippines. Why does Japan 
likewise have special interests in these two places 

It is suggested that speclal interests co not 
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infringe independence or conflict with ‘‘the open 
door.’’ But in the early negotiations with Russia about 
Korea, Japan used “‘ special interests ’’ as synonymous 
with ‘‘ preponderating .interests’’ and ‘“‘sphere of 
influence.’’ She made the same pledges “‘ to respect the 
independence of the Peninsula Kingdom ’’ a few years 
before she annexed it. As for ‘‘ equality of oppor 
tunity,’’ the Chinese journalist we have cited asks :— 


< 


‘ What ‘equal opportunity’ is there for the United 

States if Japan alone is to have the special rights to 

build naval docks in Fukien or to operate mines and 

construct railroads in Manchuria? ’”’ 

Indeed, it is quite evident that ‘‘ special interests ”’ 
must be interpreted in the light of the concessions obtained 
from China in 1915, which secure for Japan a great 
variety of privileges and powers, each of which is 
inconsistent with the Open Door. In a word, China’s 
door is now practically shut to Eastern Inner Mon 
eolia, Southern Manchuria, Fukien, and Shantung 
It is surprising that America, which, in Secretary Hay’s 
time, devized this policy of ‘‘ the Open Door "to save 
China from being torn to pieces by contending foreign 
Powers should have consented to such a wholesale 
abandonment, or that this country, whose trade with 
China in 1913 was nearly double that of Japan, should 
renounce her reasonable share in the future commercial 
and financial development of China. The “ Japan 
Chronicle ’’ last July writes: 

‘It was answered in the Diet a few days ago that 

Japan’s expenditure upon the war to date amounted 

to $29 million yen; in other words, that Japan has 

spent in nearly three years what Britain spends in four 
days on her ‘heavy military and naval expenditures.’ ”’ 

Again, when this country placed an embargo two 
years ago upon the importation of certain unnecessary 
manufactures and luxuries, Japan succeeded in pro 
curing for her goods a special exe mption from the appli- 
cation of this urgent fiscal policy. 

The closer the actual story of Japan is examined, 
the clearer and more consistent her policy appears. 
It is a Japanese policy, and it is in that light that her 
definition of her objects in Siberia must be considered. 


THE AUSTRIAN FACTOR IN PEACE. 
Tue frank and penetrating criticism of Germany's pre 
war policy in Prince Lichn wsky’s private memorandum 
brings to the memory a vanished and forgotten Austria 
This terse document contains much that is of interest, 
especially its vindication of Sir Edward Grey’s policy of 
conciliation towards Germany’s interests in Turkey ‘and 
Africa, its impeachment of the dark forces which thwarted 
his effort for peace, and its handsome tribute to his 
impartiality during the Balkan Wars. That was ow 
own appreciation of his work during the years that 
immediately preceded the war. More informing still is 
the diagnosis of Austria’s part in the drift towards war. 
The Prince’s criticism of Berlin is that it invariably 
seconded Vienna, and he represents the subordinate Ally 
as an exacting partner, who in every emergency claimed 
the unflinchine backing of Berlin, and labelled every 
claim which she put forward as a cusus fuderis. On this 
showing the aggressive element in the combination was 
nominally rather Austrian than: German policy, while 


Germany refused to take a European view of the 
Eastern question, and preferred at every crisi 
to act on the maxim, My allv. right or wrone.’’ 
Undoubtedly this view has its element of truth 
The attitude has been described by the Kaiser 
if we recall the phrase correctly. as one of “ Nibe 
lune fidelity. and it fits his famous reference to 
the Conference of Aleecira is ‘a duelling ground ”’ on 
which Austria showed herself “a brilliant second The 


exclusive military alliance permits no discriminating 


objectivity to its partners On this view. which concurs 
with instructed opinion in this country, the active 
hellicose factor on the sick of the Central 
Powers was the Tisza-Forgach combination. backed 
by the German Ambassador in Vienna and_ the 
War Party in Berlin. That Austrian world at 
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least is dead and discredited to-day. It is another 
Austria which just survives, an anemic shadow 
of the empire which loudly demanded war in the summer 
of 1914. The old gang has been driven ignominiously 
from power. We have before us the last Budget debate. 
it is a collection of discordant speeches, pointed with the 
bitterest recriminations. In one thing they all agree—in 
their weary, pathetic sighing for peace. Even the South 
Slavs and the Tchechs, still calling out for independent 
kingdoms, do not seem to desire that the disruption of the 
Dual Monarchy shall be purchased by the prolongation of 
the war; they, too, call for an immediate general peace. 
The deadliest. reproach which one speaker can hurl at 
another is now that he called for war in 1914. We 
believe that Prince Lichnowsky’s indictment of Austrian 
policy and his view of its responsibility is sound. We 
recollect, too, the testimony of our own Ambassador in 
Vienna, who represented the people of the capital as 
violently bellicose. The more we recall the past, the more 
are we impressed by the change. This passion for peace 
is also inevitably mingled with a chafing at Prussian 
policy. The Socialists and the Slavs attacked it with out- 
spoken vehemence in this debate, as more distinguished 
persons like Professor Lammasch have also done. The 
official rebukes to these critics strike the foreign reader 
as significantly perfunctory and colorless. 

Three things have happened in Austria during the 
course of the war. The first of them is the return to 
sobriety after an experience of war more disillusionizing 
than any Power save Russia has undergone. The 
privations have been more grievous, the disorganization 
more hopeless, the profiteering more scandalous, and the 
casualties heavier than elsewhere. With it all there 
has been no glory. To be defeated by Serbia, to see 
Slav Divisions march over with bands playing to the 
enemy, and to be robbed by German commanders even of 
the credit of the Italian victory, were bitter experiences 
for those who had begun to believe in the Hapsburg star. 
The second event was the sharp turn to the Left which 
followed the accession of the Emperor Karl, with his 
declarations about ‘‘ democracy,’’ and his promise that 
Austria should community of ‘‘ equally 
privileged nationalities.”’ The third, and perhaps the 
biggest of the three events was the collapse of the Russian 
menace. We are all divided in our analysis of militarism 
and war, between those who trace their causation to the 
positive economic greed and _ political 
ambition and those who ascribe them to suspicion and 
fear. Is it the lust of dominion or the dread of being 
penned in? Is it megalomania or the mania of persecution 
which explain the German phenomenon? Both played 
their part, we imagine, and both harboured at times in 
the same breast. In the case of Austria there was the 
same quality. Now the ambition to dominate the 
Balkans was uppermost, and again the dread of Russian 
Pan-Slavism. Really the two attitudes were at bottom 
identical. Expansion in the easily 
represented as a sound offensive-defensive move against 
the Russian menace. Hegemony over the South Slavs 
was easily defended as the only retort to the rival Power 
which claimed the reversion of the whole Slav heritage. 
Historically ‘it was the fear of Pan-Slavism which drove 
Austria to abandon her old ambition to lead the German 
world, and to take shelter (albeit as an exacting 
protégé) under Prussia’s wing. It was two-thirds fear 
and only one-third ambition which made the alliance 
on the Austrian side. 

To-day Austrians may pity 
will never fear her again. The d’étre of 
the Alliance is gone, and if in form it. still 
survives, that is plainly because a new orientation is 
barely possible before a general peace. What is the 
explanation of the unqualified enthusiasm of Count 
Czernin for disarmament? Partly, perhaps, a genuine 
Liberal-Catholic idealism. Partly the dread of quasi- 
bankruptcy, when the costs of the war have to be met. 
We divine another explanation. Is it not also the 
perception that the humiliating tie with Berlin would 
be severed most effectually by the ending of militarism 
itself? We sometimes suspect that Austrian statesmen 
are in their hearts more anxious even than our own for 
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elements of 
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the destruction of ‘‘ Prussian militarism.’’ 
to be useful since Tsardom fell. 

There is, unfortunately, another motive which may 
perpetuate the Austro-Hungarian dependence on Berlin 
The German ruling class and the Magyar feudal caste will 
look to the North for support, until the Emperor’s ideal 
of the “equally privileged nationalities’’ is realized 
There has been no progress towards its realization, and 
we doubt if there can be any before the coming of peace 
The Czernin-Martinetz Ministry did indeed propose a 
Convention of Nationalities, somewhat on the Irish lines, 
to draft a Federal Constitution. It never met, because 
the Tchechs adopted a true Sinn Fein attitude towards 
it. They did not choose to help an Austrian Government 
out of its difficulties, and elected instead to rely on the 
Peace Conference. The real attitude of the Austrian 
Slavs is not easily grasped. 


It has ceased 


Abroad, since they rely on 
the arms of the Entente to “ break-up”’ Austria, they 
necessarily take their stand on the platform of our Never 
endians. At home they call for an immediate 
peace as urgently as the German Socialists 

the same dualism in their programme. The rather 
childlike and anarchic idea of shattering Austro 
Hungary into a collection of hostile independent States 
and reproducing the Balkan confusion seems to have lost 
favor. Instead we have a new and elaborate ideology 
grouped round the idea of a Danubian Federation.’ 
Each nationality is indeed to be dowered with sovereign 
independence, but they will use it to constitute a new 
unity, a “ Danubian ”’ 


some process. 


veneral 
There is 


super-State. It seems a cumber- 
The surgeon is to break the bones of the 
Dual Monarchy, but only in order to set the fractures 
again. We welcome this direction of thought, in 
as it admits our own central contention 


Oo so far 
, that security 
and economic necessity make a union inevitable among 
the races of this big Continental area, who must share 
the same railways, the same waterways, and the same 
ports. If that is granted, it seems to us a pedantry to 
insist on breaking Austria up in order to put the frag 
ments together States are not easily recon. 
structed, if the historic basis be shattered, and we doubt 
whether the Germans and the Magyars could be induced 
to fill the ré/e assigned to them in the new synthesis 
After the dire consequences of 


again 


tussia’s dissolution, we 
imagine that statesmen will hesitate over any gratuitous 
experiments in international] surgs ry. The pl ictica] con 
sequence of the pursuit of these extreme ideals by the 
Slav. races is that meanwhile it is their irreconcilability 


even more than German opposition which del: ys any ré al 
step towards federation in Austria They are waiting for 
the Peace Conference 

Now we grav ly question whether that Conference 
is going to open up delicate internal questions. For ow 
part we think that all questions of nationality are 
None the less it is 
obvious that if we talk of Bohemia, the Austrian retort 
will be Ireland. The diplomacy of the Entente has 
played frivolously with this question. It has encouraged 
Tchecho-Slovaks and South Slavs, but assuredly it does 
not mean to prolong the war on their accou: t. When 
the hour of settlement comés all these subsidiary ‘‘ war 
will be silently dropped, unless, by some 
miracle, we are dictating and not negotiating. The 
process of dropping was indeed obvious enough in Mr 
Lloyd George’s pronouncement to Labor. The Slavs, 
however, still hope for our intervention. The result is 
that they boycott Austrian efforts at Federalism as Sinn 
Fein boycotts the Irish Convention. It follows that 
Austria cannot, while the war lasts, achieve strength 
through unity, and since she is internally weak, she dare 
not break loose from Berlin Restless, critical, and 
would-be independent she is, but a tug at the chain 
brings her back to heel. She publicly and officially vows 
that she will take no part in the renewed Russian cam 
paign. Two weeks later her troops are marching into 
Ukrainia. Weakness of that tvpe is the reflex of our 
own equivocal policy. She is tired of leaning on Berlin 
but she dare not trust herself with us 

We expect no separate peace, and it is not what 
we desire. Disloyalty even in an enemy is never a gain 
to the world. We want no more international cynicism 


the common concern of civilization. 


aims ”’ indeed, 
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What we do expect and wish to encourage is the maxi- 
mum pressure from Vienna on Berlin for a peace of 
reconciliation. There only one small amputation 


is 


which may be inevitable. Italy ought to have the 
Trentino. But that, we think, she might secure by 
restoring Valona to the Albanians. She must choose 


between nationalist For 
the rest we would make no territorial demands whatever 


on the Dual Monarchy, if it will restore Serbia and make 


and strategical satisfactions. 


peace with its own nationalities. The pursuit of the 
‘“ sliding scale ’’ peace is fatal to our own interests, and 
it is encouraging the Austrian Slavs in extremist 
tactics which may wreck their own chances. We shall 
make small progress towards a negotiated peace until 


we publicly and ly follow President. Wilson 
in accepting the principle of Austria’s integrity. 


unequivocal 





AT THE CROSSWAYS IN EDUCATION. 
WE are glad to see that the House of Commons has accepted 
the principle of the Education Bill, but we regret that it 
has received so little constructive eriticism. Yet this task 
is as urgent as ever. We have never had a unified or even 


We inherited from the Middle 
Ages a limited system which was either expressly intended 


a related system of education. 


for a social class or has become so. In recent years 


education 
Although 


we have instituted a system of elementary 


intended, in the main, for the children of the poor 


it finishes at or before the age of fourteen, it has been 
regarded as complete in itself, and has no real relation t 
the secondary school system, the main fabrie of which 

though greatly extended in our own day s an inheritance 
from past ages. More than 92 per cent. of the children who 
annually leave the elementary schools at or before the age 
of fourteen receive no further form of educational care or 
guidance, but are improperly exploited in the industrial 
world, with resultant evils which have been set forth by 


commissions of inquiry almost without number. 
We have thus a class system of education. For the poor, 
the elementary school, aiming’at the impossible task of giving 


its pupils an equipment for their work in life at an age when 


they are immature in mind, body, and characte For the 
well-to-do, the secondary school, keeping its pupils to a much 
later age, and receiving them either at an early age for the 
whole of their school life, or at a later age from some simila1 
school, but not, except in a very limited number of cases, 
from the elementary school. Between the two systems there 
is no adequate connection a narrow scholarship ladder 


sometimes, but no real pathway 

Bearing in mind, then, what our present system is, with 
rathered around 
it, let us consider what the new Bill does. We 
icial—affecting the hours 
of labor of children and abolishing exemptions under the age 
of fourteen. The only definite educational reform proposed 
in the Bill to 
and to require all children (not under ade 


all the social and industrial evils which have 
omit certain 


improvements—important and benefic 


is institute compulsory continuation classes 
quate mstruction 
elsewhere) to attend them, between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, for a period of 320 hours each year, which works 
out at slightly more tl 


lan six hours weekly. This is a valu- 


able proposal which should be accepted as a beginning, but it 
does not carry us very far along the path of reform. It makes 
the 
but for certain 
ages; nor to regard secondary education as the education 


no attempt to regard elementary education as education 


certain social class, 


appropriate, not to a 
appropriate for children of certain ages, not of certain social 
classes. It persists in the error of regarding elementary 
education as a system complete in itself, with perhaps a final 
coping-stone in the form of a ¢ 
for six hours ‘kly. N bring unity 
and co-ordination into the elementary and secondary school 


‘compulsory continuation class 
we No attempt is made to 
systems and to regard them as links in one system, not as 
two separate things 
We hope that the 
Bill, and, 


following lines: 


friends 
view, amendme 
The comple fication of om 
including the endowed scho he 

cannot be th An expert inquiry 
must first take place, but the schools of the 
country should immediately be made free and accessible to 


of education will amend the 


in our nt should proceed on the 


te un educational 


system ls and t universities 


Bill. 


secomlars 


secured now in 


| 
| 
| 











all, all fees being abolished. We are speaking, of course, 
of the schools which receive State or local aid ; the endowed 
school receiving no help of any kind must for the present 
be left outside a national system. The number of secondary 
schools should be greatly increased, and a far greater variety 
of type and curriculum should be introduced. It should be 
made possible for all pupils completing satisfactorily the 
elementary school course to pass to the secondary school, and 
both types of schools should be reorganized from this point 
of view. Full time instruction should be continued until 
fifteen, and powers should be granted to local authorities to 
raise this age limit in due course. These reforms should be 
accompanied by adequate maintenance allowances in all 
The hours of labor for all young persons 
under eighteen should be limited to a maximum number of 
hours each week. 

The object of all these changes should be to secure the 
approach to a unified system, under which the elementary 
school would be regarded as the first stage only in the 
education of the child, and the ideal aimed at would be to 
secure for every child, not only guidance and care during 
the years of adolescence, but the full development of his 
individual gifts of mind and character. 


necessary cases. 


the Bill 


though subsidiary in one sense, are of great importance. 


which, 
A 
boy who leaves his elementary school at the age of fourteen 
must attend the continuation classes until he is eighteen. 
A boy who leaves a secondary school at the age of sixteen 
is relieved from the duty of attending any such classes. The 
two boys, therefore, at the age of sixteen will be in a position 


There are two matters dealt with in 


of serious inequality before the law. 

The other matter relates to the question of military 
Under the Bill it is open to local authorities to 
set up a system of military 


training. 
training, under the guise of 
physical training, for all lads between fourteen and eighteen, 
which might even be conducted at a barracks under military 
authorities. It is obvious that no such change can be allowed 
to slip through Parliament through the obscurity of a clause 
which few have noticed, and that the whole question of 
physical training—as of education in its widest sense—must 
be kept free of militarism. 





A Dondon Piarp 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





Lonpon has swathed herself in peace reports this 
week, and come out uncompromisingly stripped of all of 
them. Germany had offered a Western peace. Following 

Germania’s’’ hint of the necessity of a beau geste over 
Alsace Lorraine, she had proffered neutralisation under 
the formal suzerainty of the Pope. No, she had done less 
than this; she had only hinted at the surrender of Metz, 
provided we and France gave her her lone hand in the 
East. In fact, I imagine little had materialised beyond 
the Kiihlmann hint to which I referred last week. In 
any case, the Ministers’ Note has made it perfectly clear 
that, as long as this Government lasts, nothing ever will. 
Under it we never get even to the stage of finding out 
what Germany means or wants, least of all of asking her 
to tellus. Yet I meet no one who has a clear idea either 
of what her Baltic policy is, or what our answer to it 
ought to be. Rhetoric covers all, daubed over the drip- 
ping wound of the world. Only Lord Lansdowne pursues 
the true controversy in that patient, honest, skilful, 
human, elucidatory style of his, which ought to (and does 
not) make our governing politicians blush for shame. 
His House of Lords’ speech sets him again in the centre 
of a movement for an alternative Government, on which 
again all the hopes of rational men are fixed. 


Mr. Di.ion’s speeches clearly mark a new and 
important stage in Irish leadership. They show more 
‘‘Trishism,’’ and therefore more bite on the situation, 
than Mr. Redmond’s, and they portend an Irish party 
and an Irish policy of real consequence. Their meaning 
is twofold. They put the Convention in its right place, 
not as an act of Irish “ self-determination,’’ but as a 
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means of finding out whether the Ulster question is 
soluble by agreement. Tf this breaks down, Mr. Dillon 
takes the field, probably for a settlement not to be dis- 
tinguished from the Dominion solution, 2.€., for fiscal 
control. That in its turn opens up his second position, 
implied in his overtures to Sinn Fein. He turns down 
the idea of an Irish Republic. But he inclines to the 
Sinn Fein policy of an international presentment of the 
Irish case, provided the finding of the Convention falls 
short of a full and fair concession of the demand for self- 
government within the Empire. The extremists will, of 
course, remain outside any new fold that Mr. Dillon is 
for constructing. But I think he will get a good many 
recruits, and recover a good deal of power for a renewed 
and modified Parliamentarism. 





Natronatist Ireland suffers a second blow in Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s death, following so closely on Mr. 
Redmond’s. Mr. O’Brien was a friend of his old leader, 
yet I should hardly call him a follower. No man did 
more to keep the spirit of Parnellism alive than the 
biographer of Parnell, and though he was extremely fond 
of England, understood her character and politics well, 
and had many friends among her statesmen, he neve 
trusted her in her dealings with Ireland. That was the 
true moral of the Parnell biography, one of the best of our 
time, perhaps (with Purcell’s “ Manning ’’) the best of 
modern biographies. Personally O’Brien was the most 
delightful of intransigents, not of revolutionaries, for 
from force his gentle character recoiled. I think he was 
the best interviewer I ever knew, for he contrived to gain 
glimpses of the character and even something of the soul 
of the man he talked with, not merely echoes of his words 
He had a good deai to do with the organization and 
literary work of the “ Speaker,’”’ the predecessor of ThE 
NATION. 


I am interested in the War Cabinet’s*work of self- 
appreciation, and I should not advise the critics to 
under-estimate its value as an advertisement It is 
clear that the bureaucrats mean to stay if they can, 
and they are organizing quite a plausible form of 
Government. The War Cabinet is to figure more and 
more as the Over-thinkers of the Ministry. To them 
resort the mere Administrators, who will gradually be 
reduced (or raised) to the rank of Expert from that of 
Politician. Now there is something to be said for the 
idea of separating the work of thinking-out problems of 
statecraft from that of administering Departments of 
State. But all this is pure bureaucracy, adapted from 
the military model. It can only be accepted if subject 
to an equally thorough and well-thought-out plan of 
Parliamentary (7.e., democratic) control. Unless this is 
done, the people are not. the Government. So I sound 
a note of warning. 


Either the Commons wake up in 
time and set their house in order, or they will find their 
path to power blocked by a well-devised and, in its way, 
modern plan of bureaucratic Socialism. 


A Frere Cuurcuman sends me the following notes of 
the Council meetings last week :— 


“The meeting showed an absence of interest very 
unlike old times. The officers were sensitive and even 
annoyed concerning recent Jetters in Tue Nation. 
But their defence lacked conviction. As Dr. Selbie, 
the retiring president, said in his brave address, the 
Churches are taking ttheir own lead. They are not 
waiting for councils or denominations. The pitv is 
that, a fine instrument of Free Church opinions is out 
of tune at a critical time. Timidity and compromise 
are bringing the Council to impotence. Dr. Selbbie 
further expressed the thoughts of the rank-and-file when 
he sympathised with the war policy of Labor and con- 
demned the Government for its failure to endorse with 
clearness the idea of the League of Nations. The official 
reply to the Cayeux scandals also received his unstinted 
disapproval. As for Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett’s 
clumsy intervention, he overdid the part. Mr. 
George knows that he does not stand where he did 
with his co-religionists. They are distrustful, assired 
neither of his purpose nor of his power to meet big issues, 
He resented Dr, Selbie’s suggestions and delivered his 











hearers a homily on their attitude to the war, which 
did not improve relations. The old demonstrations of 
affecticnate regard were lacking and could not be 
galvanised into being.”’ 


Sir Georce ALEXANDER slipped so quietly out of the 
busy world of the theatre that his fame in it seems almost 
a forgotten story. He, like Tree ‘was of the school of 
Irving, the school of the acivr-manager. Both were 
their master’s inferior in yenius: Alexander in his turn 
lacked Tree’s individuality. while surpassing him in 
charm of person and grace of bearing All three violated 
the essential art of production, the art of ensemble. What 
distinguished Alexander was mauner, a fatal compli- 
ment, which no critic would apply to artists of the quality 
of Coquelin or Duse. Alexsander’s manner’ was 
extremely agreeable until insupportable. 
When one could no longer stand such habits as a certain 
peculiar turn of the lip (I forget what precise emotion 
it was meant to express) one ceased to find pleasure in 
his acting, handsome as was the presence and seemly 
as were the gestures that sustained it. 
another way of saying that his acting was 
deeply human, which indeed it was rot. 


itt became 


That is only 
not real, or 
It was a pose, 
whose success depended sometimes on costume and an 
elegant way of wearing it. sometimes on Alexander’s 
native distinction of bearing and the pleasant-rise and 
fall of his voice. A charming man, a charming actor, said 
the crowd. But the art o! representation does not 
consist in the charm of a conspicuous player: it consists 
in truthfulness and breadth of delineation. And that is 
a conception to which the best of the actor-managers 
cannot well rise. They do not want to go to the drama ; 
they want the drama to come to ther 


THINGS moral are a little out of gear; but it is a 
relief to find the dear old law of compensation working 
as hard as ever. Take Lord Meath. Long ago (in 
1870) he felt that the war was ‘ bound to come.” 
Indeed, fearing that “we lacked the hiehest sense of 
duty and discipline,” I rat! her that he thought 
it ought to come. So he started the “ Duty and 
Discipline movement.’’ The result was that he regained 
his soul. ‘“‘ Even those who, like mvself. had lost their 
dearest and best, felt the better for their loss.’ So 
even though youth and the opening rose have 
withered on the bough, leav ne love, the freshness of 
life’s morning, the riches of experience, for others to 
gather, some gnarled and withered roots are freshening 
up. Doubtless Wordsworth (a mere poet) had 
rather a different view of the early deaths of the young 
and the comparatively good, which as an incidental 
result of this desired and necessary war have happened 
by the million. gut. then, perhaps, he never knew 
of what might happen to Lord Meath as the result of 
merely outliving them 


ier gat 


I mAGINE that Prince Lichix wsky’s disclosures are 
only part of a general study of Lord Grey’s foreign policy, 
whose publication is now, I suyp indefinitely post- 
poned. The Prince never concealed his general approval 
of it, or his personal admiration of its author. He 
expressed what I think was the universal view of the 
foreign ambassadors that Grey’s word was always to be 
trusted. The result was that his verbal declarations always 
went far. Nor after 1912 could it be said that an auti- 
German “hemming-in’’ policy existed German ex- 
pansion eastwards was admitted. German colonization 
was favored. Under British pressure the French money 
market would have been opened to her. We went furthe: 
than France liked, and the Haldane visit was closely 
watched from Paris. sut Germany knew perfectly well 
where we were tending. I believe that von Bieherstein 
Then, 


in Lichnowsky's time, the wrong turn was given to the 


‘ 


was sent to consummate the crowing friendliness 


wheel. What acrime! 
Tne Emperor Karl said to a proposed delegate to 
the Stockholm Conferen« “You may quote me as for 
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peace . 
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Persona..y, I like the new Curfew Order very much, 
and I should like it better still if it produced a permanent 
change of our London habits, and assimilated them to 
the earlier and more rational hours of Paris. We 
Londoners get up too late, lunch too late, dine too late, 
xo to bed too late. Let us, therefore, begin to suit 
ourselves to the custom of the early coffee, the early 
déjeuner—11.30 to 12—the carly dinner—6 to 6.30—the 
early theatre or concert. I have practised these habits in 
rpells of work in Paris, and thought them ideal, more 
particularly in the divine May-time. I am sure the 
arrangement of our day, with its slug-a-bed opening and 
prolonged and feverish close, is in the nature of a dissips- 
tion, and we shall be wise to discard it. 


A WAYFARER. 


Hife and Wetters. 


THE FORM OF THE NEW STATE. 


Wat part is the State going to take in our productive 


evstem after the war, and what sort of a State will 
take it? The buzz of many Committees considering 


the problems of reconstruction makes these questions of 
creat moment to the ordinary citizen and busitess man. 
[t would be idle to pretend that war experiences have 
brought grist to the mill of State Socialism. Everywhere 
and all the time evidences of waste and incompetence 
accumulate under the new departments and the new con- 
trols. Employers and workers are united in their disgust 
at bureaucracy. The two Reports of the Whitley Com- 
mittee owe their favorable reception largely to the 
studious care the Committee takes to cut down to a mini- 
mum all State interference, and to throw upon organized 
capital and labor in every trade the settlement of their 
own differences and the conduct of the trade. In the 
well-developed trades the Government appears merely in 
a temporsry advisory capacity. The cloven hoof does 
show itself in the shape of an extension of the Trade Board 
powers if unorganized trades or areas. But experience 
has shown that this levelling up of conditions of labor can 
be brought about with very little State compuision, and 
with no injury to either party. The general trend of the 
Whitley proposals is trade controversy, with the State as 
benevolent adviser and intelligence officer. 

Everywhere State organization is discredited. Even 
the consumer, whose guardian it affects to be, holds it in 
derision. Most business men demand that the whole of 
this incompetent machinery be swept away as soon as the 
war is ended, and vearn for a return of the power to buy 
and sell on their own terms, and to manage their own 
businesses in their own way for their own gain. Even 
Socialists and Labor men eye the State askance, and are 
turnine in large numbers to Guild to 
revolutionary Syndicalism. 


Socialism or 

Such are the prevalent sentiments and opinions 
among large classes of the business world. But a little 
reflection will show how ill they accord with the actually 
dominant trend of politics aud industry. There can he 
no serious doubt that after the war the State, good or 
bad, must have a creat extension of economic functions. 
Does anyone suppose that the railway system ¢an again 
be resolved into a number of private competing com- 
panies? ITs it reasonable to suppose that the coal mines 
aud the stations for generating electric power will be left 
to the waste of competition in the anti-social grip of huge 
private profiteering companies Surely it will be 
admitted even by hostile critics that Government must 
and will retain its hold over such fundamental industries. 
Again, however ill-conducted war-finance has been, few 
reflecting persons will believe that the rapid process of 
amalgamation and agreement in banking and insurance 
can fail to present us with the choice between a private 
and a State monopoly of these vital industries. An early 
return to Jacssez fa‘re in foreign commerce is impossible. 
For some time to come the distribution. transport, and 
finance of the world’s supply of some essential foods and 





materials of manufacture must be conducted by arrange- 
ments between our Government and others. Government, 
too, must regulate the distribution and prices of these 
goods for users and consumers. The alternative to this 
would be industrial chaos, and starvation for the poorer 
peoples and the most needy classes. , 

But it may be said that this commercial control may 
he regarded as emergency regulation, destined to dis- 
appear when the emergency is over. This, however, 
is by no meaus likely. For the early post-war currents 
of foreign trade, directed into definite channels bv 
Governmental arrangements, and concerned primarily 
with considerations of public safety, will not easily or 
naturally flow back into the old pre-war currents Tt is 
not merely a matter of securing key industries or a 
necessary supply of tropical and other overseas produce. 
The pradoweed war experience is repugnant -fo the recur- 
rence of those grave fluctuations of supplies and prices 


with which we have been hitherto familiar. More 
regularity of employment and production will be 


recognized as a prime condition of social safety, and 
public supervision will be directed towards ensuring it as 
far as possible. 

But reverting to the policy adumbrated by the 
Whitley Committee, it seems evident that the abstention 
of State interference with the National Industrial 
Councils cannot be long maintained.: For these Councils, 
by making membership of an Employers’ Association 
virtually compulsory for all employees, and membership 
of trade unions for all employees in a trade, make 
directly and necessarily towards the formation of strong 
cartels. Even if full legal independence is retained for 
each business, it is clear that the common interest of the 
trade will lie in the regulation of selling price: and of 
output, and of the formation of syndicates to effect these 
objects. Indeed, the whole movement towards 
Syndicalism and a development of controls over prices 
which must threaten the interests of the consuming 
public. This will oblige the State to intervene and to 
impose upon the structure and conduct of an industry an 
adequate representation of the third factor, the market. 

If we were to summarize the attitude of the New 
State towards industry we should refer to the three 
duties: (1) of safeguarding the consumer, (2) of securing 
standard conditions of employment for the worker, and 
(3) of obtaining for the public revenue as much as possible 
of the surplus profits of each business. But, if the State 
is to perform these functions properly, it must first 
reform itself. We have no doubt that this is recognized 
by those who are thinking out the higher problems of 
the future statecraft, Much can be done by concentration 
and co-ordination of departments and functions. It is 
everywhere recognized that the spawning of new ad hoc 
controls has been terribly wasteful and obstructive to 
efficient production. A reforming mind, taking a close, 
clear survey of the administrative edifice, which was 
improvised to meet the pressure of new needs and 
new situations, an old structure whose use has long 
been outlived still surviving with new modern 
pieces grafted in, will probably be able to propose 
changes of the most sweeping character. The classifica- 
tion of administration on the basis of the kind of service 
rendered would in itself bring about an immense 
simplification and economy. In Local Government, the 
chaos of conflicting authorities and of disgrace to areas 
has long been the despair of reformers. 

But so vast and complicated a business cannot be 
dealt with merely as a problem for political mechanics. 
However skilful the adjustinent of parts, the distribution 
of power, physical, managerial, financial, applied to the 
several functions. administration remains au fond a 
psychological problem. Axor can this problem he solved 
alone by the skilled selection of competent personnel for 
the several sorts of work, important as that is. There are 
two issues of critical sienificance which underlie .a com- 
petent progressive Government. The first relates primarily 
to the machinery of administration. It consists in convert- 
ing it from a mechanism into a living growing organism, 
not a low ocganism spawning innumerable other low 
organisms, as in the new Munitions Department, 
for example, but a reasonable organism, thinking out its 
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lines of growth and planning its development with fore- 
sight. Can this creative power be got into a machine? 
Can a bureaucracy cease to be wooden and routine, and 
become intelligent and even sympathetic as to human 
needs ? 

The other issue. If this enlightened creative 
administration be practicable, are we content to have all 
these fine things done for us by Governmental experts, 
without taking any hand in the business ourselves? Might 
not this superhuman bureaucracy prove here, as in 
Prussia, to be a substitute for democracy, instead of a 
servant of it? To humanize a machine was recognized as 
a dangerous experiment. At best it seems to yield a 
benevolent tyranny ; at worst, what by an accepted meta- 
thesis is called a Frankenstein. We assuredly shall need 
this efficiency of our administrative services But is it to 
run “upon its own as is the natural desire of officials. 
or is it to be kept under some permanent and genuine 
control by legislature and electorate ’’? Is the popular 
will to play. effectively through the whole of the organs of 
Government, or is real Government to pass more and more 
to the unchecked or ill-checked will of permanent officials 
working under statistics which are mere shells and covers 
for their secret controls? This question brings up quite 
sharply the most critical issue of democracy For a 
widening of the function and reforms of electoral methods 
carries us a very little way on the democratic road, unless 
the representative bodies are placed in the position to 
determine and control both legislative policy and the 
important lines of administration. Of late years, and 
more speedily than ever in these years of stress, the 
governing power of Parliament has been reduced te 
smaller and smaller dimensions hy the absorption of 
powers on the one side in a small inner Cabinet; on the 
other, in the growing part which the permanent officials 
take in the issue and enforcement of Orders, which are in 
effects acts of legislation. 

Necessary as 1S the thorough reconstruction of the 
administrative services, this reform is an actual peril, 


unless it is accompanied by such constitutional reforms 
as shall restore to Parliament those powers which have 
been stolen from it, and by the creation of new controls 
with and new controls over the chief administrative and 
executive functions of the Government. If, as is 
suggested in some quarters, a greater scheme of adminis 
trative reforms is in preparation, its stable companion 
must be an equally large scheme for the reform of Par 
liamentary procedure. Only thus shall we restore the 
broken contacts between the electorate and its repre 
sentatives on the one hand, the Cabinet and the 
permanent bureaucracy upen the other. 


GERMANY’S LATEST PROVINCE. 


Far up among the foothills of the Caucasus, some seventy 
miles north-east of Batum, stands the ancient Georgian 
city of Kutais; and not far from Kutais, the still more 
ancient church and monastery of Gelati, built just before 
the time of our Wiiliam the Conqueror. Even that is 
modern, as Georgian history goes, for St. Nina, the holy 
nun who brought the first tidings of Christ’s life-and 
death to those mountains, had placed a shrine there a 
century before our reputed ancestors began transplanting 
their Germanic gods into Romanized Britain. Standing 
on those monastic walls, one may perceive, as in a vision, 
strange scenes of history indefinitely remote. In the 
broad valley far below winds the Phasis (now the Rion) 
up which Jason’s Argonauts rowed their ship, and 
perhaps it was in Kutais itself that he was welcomed 
by Medea, the Colchian sorceress, in evil hour for them 
both. Far away, one sees the black horizon of the 
Euxine, “ step-mother of sailors,’’ over which he came 
Here Alexander’s Macedonians have been, and here the 
rebel Pharmabazes established the first’ Georgian 
dynasty. Here David the Restorer, who delivered the 
country from Turks and Persians was buried, and here 
are the needlework relics of the Georgian Queen Tamara, 
who ruled the whole length of the wide Caucasian vailey 
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from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and added Trebizond, 
Kars, and Erzeroum to her kingdom in times when ow 
Richard I. was fighting for the S pulchre 

But when the present writer reached the place a 
few years before the war, the interest was modern. 
Russian soldiers were quartered in the church, evidence 
of the fatal treaty by which the last of the Georgian 
line had laid the Caucasus under Russian protection 
rather more than a century before * By that treaty, the 
Georgians were to retain their king, and they 
have never had a king since, they were to serve 
only in a national militia, and now they were sent 
as conscripts to die in Arctic provinces; no more than 
6,000 Russian troops were ever to be allowed in the 
country, and now 180,000 were quartered there; the 
Georgian Church was to remain independent, and now 
it was enslaved to Russia’s Holy Svnod; the Georgian 
language was to remain the tongue of schools and official 


life, and now it was forbidden in both: 


vernment was 
{ussian officers 


to remain in Georgian hands, and now the I 
and Russian bureaucrats were everywhere supreme. 


After a brief attempt to regain the f1 qaom ot sell 
government, the ec untry was being laid waste by Cossack 
and other Russian troops. Nicholas Il. had issued express 
orders that no mercy was to be shown—and none w 

shown All the villages in the fertile district of Guria, 
inland from Batum, were burnt, all the crops destroyed, 


the inhabitants killed or driven up into the snowy moun 
words of Colonel Kriloff (33rd Chersonese Regiment), who 
carried out the orders, ‘The Tsar wanted loyal subjects 
breeding.’’ It is no wonder that, in a lecture at King’s 
College last Monday, the Georgian, Mr. David Gham 


tains : women and cirls collected in ort ups because . in the 


bashidze, while denouncing the Bolsheviks for the 
extreme peril to which they have exposed his country, 
| 


said that anything might be better than a restoration of 
the Tsars. 


For nearly a thousand miles the vast range of the 
Caucasus, rising into the peaks of Elbruz and Kazbek, 
higher than Mont Blanc, runs with hardly a break from 
Kertch to the Caspian. Between the Caucasus and 
Ararat lies the rich and beautiful province ne open to 
German “ penetration.’’ Many strangs pe ples and sects 
inhabit it; an ancient Jewish tribe of agriculturalists, 
still speaking the old-fashioned Hebrew which thei 


1 


fathers spoke when they fled to the mountains from the 
destruction of their city by Titus ; Swabian peasants, who 


started to walk to Jerusalem about a cent > ago, so as to 
be in time for Christ’s Second Coming, but, finding them- 
selves too early, stopped in the rich valleys, still retaining 
their German language and ways of life: Russian 


Molokans, who are said to drink milk in Lent, but other 
wise display ascetic industry in cultivation; relics of the 
Doukhobors, most of whom the Tsar drove to Canada by 
his ferocious persecution of them as 
Objectors so 


Conscientious 
: Georgians of Lazistan, south of Batum, who 
were forced into Islam, but, like the Albanian Moslems, 
retain a regretful memory of Christian worship, and cele 
brate Christmas and Easter with peculiar rites The 
present writer has also encountered an innocent but trying 
sect which dines on raw grain and make sin of boiling 
water: and he was shown a mountain range on which 
the thin relics of thirty-two invading peoples, all speak 
ing different languages, were said to live apart. But, as 
Mr. Ghambashidze observed, the numbers of Caucasian 
Though 


English people have written only five books on the 


races have been absurdedly exaggerated. 


Caucasus, the Germans have written 350, and German 
writers must always be discovering something unimpot 
tant for fear of losing their posts Apart from the 
remains of the Circassian gardeners (Mohammedans) 
along the north-western slopes of the main range, looking 
out to the Steppes, and apart from the wilder Lesghians 
of Daghestan (also Mohammedan) upon the high north 
eastern plateau above the Caspian, there are only four 
races which count: the Georgians, the Russians, the 
Armenians, and the Tartars. The Georgians and 
Russians are probably about equal in num bers—about 
three million each. The Tartars have increased rapidly, 
and may now be counted as nearly two and a-half million. 
What the Armenians are since the massacres of the war 
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no one can tell; before that there were about one and a- 
half million in the Russian Caucasus. 

Tiflis and the Koura valley ; Signakh and the Alazan 
yalley (a region overflowing with wine and all fertility) ; 
all the rich valleys and plains of the Rion westward to the 
Black Sea are Georgian by race and immemorial occupa- 
tion, though Russian settlers abound. East of Tiflis, the 
country becomes more and more like a desert till Baku 
and the Caspian are reached, and throughout that district 
the Tartars predominate. In Tiflis there is a rich 
Armenian quarter, but most of the Armenians are 
scattered in patches over the southern province, around 
Kars and Erivan. Thousands have swarmed over from 
Asiatic Turkey, driven by the Kurds to seek refuge under 
the Russian flag, no matter how cruelly Golitzin and 
similar agents of the Tsar might oppress them. Unhappy 
is the nation which has no frontier! Armenians have not 
even a city which they can call their own. The centre of 
their race is but a church—the church and monastery of 
Etchmiadzin. There St. Gregory the Illuminator beheld 
the vision from which the name is derived (“ The Only- 
Beootten has Descended’’): there he established the 
Armenian Church, one of the earliest forms of Chris- 
tianity, and there the Armenian Katholikos lives. But 
what will happen to Armenians now that Russia cannot 
give them even a step-mother’s protection? <A large part 
of the country over which they are scattered, perhaps 
even including Erivan and Etchmiadzin itself is to be 
handed back to the Turks, and the villagers delivered up 
to their ancient enemies like cattle for the slaughter. 

For many years, Armenians disputed with Tartars 
for supremacy in the great oil-field of Baku. Both races 
organized bands of assassins, to the upkeep of which even 
British managers were compelled to contribute under fear 
of death. From time to time violent civil or racial war 
raged in the shoddy streets, and when the present writer 
was entertained by a Tartar who had risen from a porter 
to be the richest illiterate in the world, a company of 
soldiers was always kept in the back premises to guard 
the palace But now the Tartars have 
triumphed. They are almost incredibly rich. Twelve 
years ago they had no newspaper ; now they have twenty- 
eight. At that time, they one ‘man of 
culture,’’ famous for his translation of Milton’s ‘“‘ Hail! 
holy light ’’ into the Tartar dialect of Turkish ; now they 
publish libraries. Mr. Ghambashidze tells us we must 
look to the Tartars of Baku as the true directors of 
Turkish policy, the real inspirers of Pan-Islam and the 
Pan-Turanian movement. If that is so, the prospect for 
all that we mean by civilization in the highly civilized 
provinces of the Caucasus is black. 

Let it be granted that the Germans will not care how 
the various govern themselves or each other. 
Provided the wealth of the country is maintained and the 
high roads to the Middle East are kept open, they will 
not care. Holding Batum, they can draw oil from Baku 
through the pipes which have been working fairly well 
for some years now, in spite of the rustic ingenuity which 
taps them for light and fire on the way. They can traffic 
in the rich mines of copper, iron, and manganese. They 
can readily acquire wheat, maize, and large quantities of 
wine, to say nothing of pheasants (named from the 
Phasis) and various other game. The whole of one 
among the wealthiest and most beautiful regions of the 
world lies open before them, and by commanding the 
railway to Tiflis, they can reach Baku by one branch, 
and Kars, Erivan, Julfa, Tabriz, and Persia by the other. 

So far as Germans care, that may be satisfaction 
enough. But what of the two indigenous and civilized 
Christian races, Georgian and Armenian? Cut off from 
the seas on either hand, threatened by advancing Turks 
and Kurds on the south and west, overwhelmed by alert 
and prosperous Tartars on the east, surrounded on the 
north by Moslem Lesghians and Circassians, they will 
stand isolated amid a turbulent sea of enmity. The 
Georgian Tcheidze, who, with the Georgian Tseretelli, 
ranked among the foremost of the Russian Revolution a 
year ago, is reported to have declared a Caucasian 
Republic at Tiflis, with full rights of self-determination 
for all the races. Alas! What determination can you 
make for yourself when a murderer springs upon you with 
a revolver and you have not even a stick? 
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HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Genius is rarely found in Established Churches: rarely, 
also, in settled, complacent civilizations. The world has 
lost genius in the death of Scott Holland: a quality 
unanalyzible, incommunicable, but easily recognized by 
all who possessed any intimate acquaintance with his 
outstanding personality. One reads the obituary notices 
with a sense of their total inadequacy—the record of 
outward achievement, a studentship at Christchurch, a 
Canonry at St. Paul’s, a Professorship of Divinity. 
Through such ways passed so many a man of talent, 
of importance in his generation, worthy and dignified and 
now quite forgotten. The attachment of titles and honors 
and positions to this man creates in itself a sense of 
absurdity. He was so conspicuously himself, alone; so 
conspicuously not the Oxford Don and the popular 
preacher and the Doctor of Divinity instructing the 
would-be Ordinant in the narrow ways he should go. All 
who knew him and loved him will think of him quite 
otherwise. The remembrance is of a flaming vitality, so 
alive as to give to most of those around him an air of 
intellectual torpor. It sword, a flame, a 
challenge always the simile of battle—that Scott 
Holland appeared in his lifetime: whether in the humor 
and brilliance of intellectual debate, in which he could 
hold his own against all men; or in his proclamation of 
faith in the ideal, defiantly overwhelming with ridicule 
and mystical appeal the little sordid aims of the genera- 
tion in which he lived. 

He could have secured success in many fields had 
not success been the last thing he desired. He could have 
been a great journalist ; and the fragments of his writing 
published as collected from the ‘Commonwealth ’”’ 
especially his appreciation of the great men whom he had 
intimately known—exhibit all the qualities of insight, 
quickness, and humor which distinguish journalism of 
the centre. He could have been a great popular orator, 
a “ Radical-Socialist leader. In the days when the 
Christian Social Union was almost alone in proclaiming 
the injustice of present society, he would address vast 
audiences in the North—at St. George’s Hall at Brad- 
ford, or the Coliseum at Leeds, or the great railway 
sheds at Derby. The common people there heard him 
gladly and were swept off their feet by the fire of his 
eloquence. So that many who attended those meetings 
are still certain that later popular 
orators—for this was a time before interest in poverty 
was the € asiest way to power 
or maintained an argument so convincing in the 
reasonableness and its appeal The 
Christian Social Union carried on its work in the semi- 
darkness of the closing nineteenth century before a 
Labor Party existed, and when the governing classes, 
lavish with charity and pity, looked askance at any 
appeal for justice to the poor. It was almost entirely a 
one-man show: Scott Holland, and the contemporaries of 
Scott: Holland who were driven into action by his vital 
personality, and the younger men who found in its effort 
a new nineteenth-century ideal. It advocated reforms 
popularly regarded as lunacy: a “ minimum wage,’’ the 
removal of ‘‘ sweating,’’ proper houses and education for 
the children of the dispossessed, and all that concern 
with the “ condition of the people,’’ which seemed at that 
time a menace, which seems to-day a commonplace of all 
social change. He lived to see some satisfaction for the 
work into which he had thrown so much of himself; to 
see the change (in an historic simile) from ‘the little 
candle lighted ’’ to ‘‘ the whole sky aflame.’’ He lived 
also into the catastrophe when the great days of advance 
were arrested, in the shadow of the twilight of the gods. 
And the last days were saddened by the sense of the 
violence of the cataclysm which had overtaken mankind, 
by the loss of so many of his friends, and especially the 
young who had followed and honored him, by the vision 
of the world given up to destruction. 

But his work was done in the days of comfort and 
contentment: in that later nineteenth and early 
twentieth century which seems now so remote. He was 
never, in the accepted sense, a ‘‘ popular’ preacher: 
rather a perplexing one. In a sense, also, he never 
“preached ’”’ at all. The pulpit was for him merely a 
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vehicle of expression, the means by which he impressed 
his personality upon those who would hear or forbear. 
Ile possessed none of the graces ol the successful 
orator. He has been compared to Liddon, but the only 
resemblance is that both occupied for a season the pulpit 
f St. Paul’s. Liddon had all the rhetorical art that 
Hloliand lacked. Ilis voice, action, modulation, style, 
were agreeable to the artistic sense of his audiences. But 
his theology was of the Stone Age, and more and more he 
came to find himself out of touch with his time. Holland 


cultivated no deliberate oratory. le spoke like a man 


4 


possessed. He moved restlessly about the pulpit, waving 
his arms like a kind of giant ape; shouting his 
message in a cataract of words which poured out in such 
rapidity that none could take them down and many could 
scarcely follow them. He would conclude bathed in 
perspiration, and a few minutes later would be lying 
down utterly exhausted and often in great pain. Yet 
that cataract of words would consist of argument, 
appeal, consecutive reasoning on a high plane, inter- 
penetrated with humor, with poetic imagery, with an 
extraordinary felicity of phrase which made not only 
for the kindling of emotion and the exercise ot 
personality, but also for the sense of a commanding 
intellect, sure of itself and of the world 

A writer in THE NATION has recently desc ribed th 
present day's famine of the Word of the Lord.’’ 
When Scott Holland was preaching at the Cathedral and 
Charles Gore at the Abbey, there was no such famine it 
London. For it was as a prophet that he preached 
testifying, in the heart of the capital of Empire, amidst 


its splendors and 


against Its amazing 
Many of his published sermons strike 


squalors, 
materialism. 
the same passionate note as those of the Hebrew 
prophets 
satisfied, 


towards older civilizations-—equally _ self 
equally insecure. The “burden’’ of Tyre 
or Nineveh was interpreted by him as the burden 
of London; and the lesson, 


increasing 


increasing with the 
material pleasure and 
accumulation, a lesson written over all similar societies 

Know thou, that for all these things, God will 
bring Thee into judgment.’’ But he used all the weapons 
in his sermons of appeal, and many found him unsatisfy- 
ing. The great crowds used to fill St. Paul’s from 
Kensington and Clapham and Hampstead, seeking good 
music and a popular sermon and a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon. He would poke fun at them, with a humor 
irrepressible; at their ideals of their little 
social advantages, a title or two, a house with a garden 
and a_ greenhouse, a growing bank balance, an 
increasing comfort. » They gazed at him disquieted, as 
they saw treated thus as a subject of humorous contempt 
all the idols of their tribe. And they fled away in 
disgust, determined to seek in future the sugar and 
treacle which the average popular preacher could so 
bountifully provide. And in similar fashion his 
Christian Social Union when it descended on some 
popular Church town in Southern England, Cheltenham 
or Bath or Tunbridge Wells, produced a devastating 
effect upon the happy Church laymen of the district ; as 
Scott Holland, with a fury they could just tolerate, 
and a fun they could never forgive, denounced 
the owners of slum property, end the ratepayer who 
resented municipal reform, and the ancient lady 
assiduous at bazaars for the heathen but hating trade 
unions and the working classes. They all attended 
Church, but they had never heard Christianity preac hed 
with such violence, or indeed Christianity preached at 
all; and they were all astonished and dismayed. 


absorption in 


‘6 oF 
Success, 


His greatest preaching was in the work of Christian 
Apology. He had no 
use for those who turned their back upon its problems 
or stood aloof from its difficulties. He faced life as he 
found it, surging all around him He thought he had 
a message to bring to it, and all his body and soul was 


He was passionately of his age. 


given to its proclamation. Here, again, there were 
those who complained that in a scrupulous anxiety to be 
fair to the negative arguments, he more frequently dis- 
turbed than satisfied. The same criticism was made of 
the work of Newman, and for the same reason.- He 
would state as “ Devil’s Advocate’’ the argument he 
wished to disprove, piling up for perhaps three-quarters 
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of his sermon, with fertility of imagery and detail, 
the crushing realities of human life on earth; the 
“tokens so faint and broken of a superintending design, 
the blind evolution of what turn out to be creat powers 
or truths, the disappointments of life, the defeat of good, 
the success of evil, the prevailing idolatries, the 
corruptions,’’ and all the realities which made for 
Newman ‘a vision to dismay and appal.’’ Then he 
would turn to the answer, which proved to many con 
clusive. But to many others the impression remained of 
the sombre and strange confusion of man’s destinv, which 
no subsequent attempt at explanation could altogether 
destroy. 

Ile was one of the vital forces of his time. He gave 
himself in fullest measure to the causes he had at heart 
and the individuals who sought his aid. He died, if a 

penitent Christian,’’ yet an impenitent Liberal ”’ 
first falling under the spell of Gladstone and the work of 
emancipation: then passing to that enthusiasm for 
‘social reform ’’ which Gladstone distrusted in his old 
age: exulting in the new movements and active warfare 
against poverty which distinguished the work of the 
party to which he belonged. Although in some respects 
critical of some of that pal ty’s developm« uts, he remained 
faithful to the belief in the greatness of its mission, and 
refused to go out into the wilderness in opposition to it, 
seeking other instruments of reform. Above all, he was 
moved to anger by cruelty and oppressions. He would 
He set up the 
standard of the poor and called men to their rede mption 
as to a crusade 


have no toleration for a passive virtue 


The man was greater than his work 
Ile possessed a genius for friendship. Those who knew 
him, loved him: and he gave them freely, of his 
abundant vitality, all he could give. Of all the men of 
his generation, it is the most difficult to realize that 
he is dead. 





Letters to the Editor, 


FREE CHURCHES AND THE WAR 
Sir,—Mr. Lloyd’ George s address to the Free Church 
Council, and your comments upon it, lead me to ask the favor 





of a little space he speech was certainly very unsatisfying 
The fact is, we cannot any longer nourish our souls upon 
a fare of swords. At this late day not even Mr. George, 
with all his hypnotic spells, can make us believe in such a 
feast. And this is especially true when we are in Chureh 


There were, of course, the usual passages devoted to the 
phrases of high idealism. But we know the many completely 
shameful things being done under this cover of fine words 
Che day is past for such professions—particularly from Mr. 
George. And the day is past, too, for appeals (by either side) 
for victory of a military sort rhe situation now must be 
met by quite other means. Yet there was no sign that the 
Prime Minister knows that 

Dark, indeed, is the picture of the war. Even the plainest 
issues are obscure or hopelessly confused [ruth is illegal, 
humanity has sunk back to the morals of barbarism, and we 
are forced to witness the steady extermination of the young 
men of the civilized world. Kings and Governments con 
ducting the business seem powerless to end it, and all our 
baptist Prime Minister can say in the presence of what 
threatens to be the death of Western civilization is this 
‘*Keep it to the end a holy war. Anything else would disgrace 
the memory of the heroic dead.’’ And even as his lips utter 
the words, the ugly forms of the brothel scandals and secret 
treaties peep over his shoulder 

Surely the plain lesson of the hour, for all peoples (and 
for the Free Chureh Council) is that the continuance of vio 
lence cannot provide a principle of settlement The policy 
Death, 
disease, and starvation overshadow the globe, our tears are 


of a blow for a blow is seen to fail mcre and more 
become an ocean, and the peoples look with dismay into a 
future where civilized life sinks beneath self-inflicted wounds. 

Have Free Churchmen really nothing to say to all this 
but what the Prime Minister savs, or what anvone may read in 
the average newspaper? Are we (Cf/ristians not stirred to the 
roots of our being by this International Massacre? Can we 
meekly bear it any longer? Are our leaders for ever going 
to fail to speak out what many of the rank and file are 
thinking ? 

The world, reduced by war to a truly desperate position, 
now seeks some word which is of more than national or 
partisan significance, which does not spring out of the angry 
ground of men’s differences, but which arises with the authority 
of Divine Truth from that ever-present region where all man 
kind is one. Has our Christian faith no such word to offer 
to the people now? If it has not, then it is not the faith 
of Jesus Christ—Yours, «&c., 


SEAWARD BEDDOW. 
Minister Wycliffe Congregational Chureh, Leicester. 
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influences But he doe ask to be shown how to reconcile 
Christianity into the present organization of society and the 
Christian life indicated to him into the conditions of his 
struggle for a livelihood He hears plenty of clerical advice 
as to his conduct under conditions which he knows are wrong 
and unnecessary, and he wonders whether the Churches are 
trving to administer religion to him as a soporifie instead of 
being heart and soul with him in his attempt to secure himself 
a life worth living Is it to be wondered at that he often 
decides against them ?—and counts them as his enemies because 
they are not with him!—Yours, &e., 

“CAPTAIN AND ADJUTANT 

Hospital. March 16th, 1918. 

MODERN DOCTORING. 

SIR, H. RR.” has made me a party to his contention 
by associating it with a good deal of matter which he has 
lifted straight out of my articles in The English Review,”’ 
adding a word or iwo of abuse of me by way of camouflage. 
Phat contention is that all regisiered doctors are complete 
masters of the new techniques of Kellgren massage, of osteo 
pathy, of Mr. Barker’s famous knee operation, of psycho 
therapy, and of medicine as practised by Mr. Raphael Roche 
and some homeopathists. He declares that even if they 
prefer to call in a specially-trained assistant to apply these 
techni jues th v are q ialified to direct their application and 
to decide the ’s to which they are appropriate 





Nothing but honest ignorance can save a» a” 


after 


this from conviction of impudent imposture. There are in 
London members of the Kellgren family and several well 
known practitioners like Anders Ryman and others, all on 
the register as fully-qualified doctors, who could testify in 
these columns, if medical etiquette permitted, not only ‘that 
they learnt absolutely nothing of Kellgren’s manipulative 
therapy in our medical schools, but that ordinary doctors ure 


every day playing the very deuce by prescribing massage in 





inflammatory and other cases in which it is strongly contra 


indicated 1 have recently come upon two cases in which 
inassage was resorted to under first-rate medical advice. One 
was a case of the distressing ache popularly called neuritis 


The other was actually a case of colitis 
worse happened than very sever 
of the 


In the first nothing 
pain, and the hasty resort 
patient to an osteopath. In the other, the patient was 
thrown back for a month, and might have been killed. 

Only the other day, in the House of Commons, Sir Watson 
Cheyne informed our legislators, who listened to him with 
rapt attention, and no swallowed everything he said 
as gospel, that spinal lesions, which dozens of osteopaths in 


doubt 


London and thousands in America are treating every day, 
have never been known to occur, and that any doctor can 
do everything that the unregistered professors of the new 
techniques can. 

Why is it that ordinary medical students who become 
acquainted with these new techniques and recognize their 
value, must, and voluntarily do, undertake from two to four 
years’ special study and training in them if, as H. R.”’ and 
his parliamentary representative declare, they have already 
obtained all this from the ordinary course which qualifies 
them for registration by the G.M.¢ 

I know not from what dark and remote age ‘“‘H. R.’s’”’ 
qualification daies, or whether he has ever studied anything 
since except these articles of mine which he paraphrases ; 


but I am morally certain that he heard 


never of Kellgren or 
Still until he read me. I question even his competence in his 
own department; for your readers must have noticed that 
When he was invited to review the latest official batch of books 
on modern surgical practice as established by the war, he 
hastily passed them over with a remark of which any book 


seller's assistant would be capable’ and then calmly proceeded 


to quote me and provoke me in the same breath, with results 
which I hope satisfy him.—Yours, &e., 
G. BERNARD SHAW 
Sir,—As one who, through a displaced cartilage in the 
knee, was unable to walk without a painful limp for four 


months, until, discarding the services of regular practitioners, 
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two years, I am unmoved by the jibes of your correspondent 
“H. R.”? who brackets Mr. Barker with Mother Siegel and 
Dr. Williams of Pink Pills fame and suggests that his patients 
are persons who suffer because they have lost confidence in 
themselves. 

Whether Mr. Barker’s treatment is effective or not is a 
matter of evidence. When I went to his operating room 
1 could not walk without pain and was obviously lame. 1 
left his room walking soundly and without pain That is the 
experience of thousands of other patients. The fact can be 
established by evidence or by demonstration, but the organized 
Medical Profession decline to inquire into the past cases or 
satisfy themselves by observation of the treatment of fresh 
cases 

One of the leading medical journals once suggested that 
Mr. Barker should demonstrate his methods before a Com 
mittee of Registered Practitioners, but when Mr. Barker 
accepted the suggestion the paper withdrew from their pro 
posal and reverted to the method preferred by “ H. R.,’’ of 
the cheap jibe and the facile sneer.—Yours, &e., 

. ERNEST PARKE. 

Kineton, Warwick March 20th, 1918 

This controversy must now come to an end.—Ep., THE 


NATION. ] 


Poetry. 


THE TAMARISK HEDGE. 
I kNow that there are slumbrous woods 
On islands of white marges, where the tide 
Floods upward, blue as a kingfisher’s wing, 
And sails, like wishes of a reverie. 
Shine to the wind that fills them, far inland: 
I know that there are harbors in the hills. 
Amid the verdure of great bosom-folds. 
Found by the idle sunbeams for their sleep. 
But it contents me to see nothing more 
Than liquid blue of the invisible wind, 
Flowing and glowing through the Tamarisk 
That waves upon its wild deserted bank ; 
And I lie warm on the short, sandy turf, 
Lulled in bright noise of the returning sea. 
O, plumy Tamarisk, tossing your green hair 
In the wind’s radiant stream, as if I had lent 
Your fibres all my senses of delight, 
Why does it so enchant me to hear nothing, 
And drink long draughts of sky, where nothing is, 
And tremble to the glory of‘an hour 
That passes out of nothing into nothing? 





beyond, 


LAURENCE BINyon. 
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M Uu ff This Picture ‘‘Miss America Arrives—She is welcomed by The Boys,” printed in colours on 
ict re er art paper 15 ins. by 10 ins., will be sent free to any smoker forwarding to address below a 
To “De Reszke” Smokers “ De Reszke” box lid and 2d. in stamps, mentioning Picture No. 52a. 
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. ° a She is Welcomed 
w , ° rye w / S ) ? AL 
Miss America Arrives Episode 1 by The Boys 
Jolly glad youve re over, Miss America. We have been looking for you for r so 
You are one of us altogether now, vou know.” 
§© You dear boys! Of cous Lam. So you see I have come to stay. And Iv ucht wi 
} ome of Une Sam’s best. you nm have three u s what that 


Outstanding Quality alone creates the murmur of applause 


The following are a few * of the opinions regarding “ De Reszke ” American Cigarettes 
which we have rece ntly received from smoke rs W hose words must carry weight. Good 
words from such men cannot be bought or sold. They must be won on the field of 
merit, where outstanding quality alone creates the murmur of applause 


A. C. Gardiner Esq., writes : Dennis Neilson Terry. Esq., writes 

‘* 1 find the ‘ De Reszke« American Cigar ** Never have I smoked a finer cigarette 
ettes most excellent—delicate and individual than the ‘ De Reszke ’American Perf 
in flavour, a perfect harmony of quality, and packed -and exquisitely blended, it burt 
burning with an ash that is the cigarette with an evenness that is unsurpassed and 
smoker’s delight must be a real boon te those who appreciate 
Arnold Bennett, Esq., writes: the beSt.”’ 

‘**“Mr. Arnold Bennett has tried the ‘ De 

ag He Kise nage booker ge-Phvesp John Buchan, Esq., writes : 
Reszke > American Cigarettes and likes them h ; 

a : The ‘De Reszke lmeerican Cigarett 

very much, and he will be obliged if you : 

- ar pe are certainly the best Virginia cigarettes | 
will send him another box 49> 

have ever smoked. 

Sir Henry Lucy, J.P., writes 

‘1 think the ‘ De Reszke imericans have ow eae Olivier, K.C.M.C.. writes 
every quality of a good cigarette Mi ld but ‘Whi not himself a smoker, Sir Sid 
fragtant, exceptionally well made, the, are ney Olivier has nm “the Pere in offering 
notably free from the hot taste which mars the excellent ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigat 
an ordinary cigarette.” ettes to his friends and visitors.’ 


I See the personal guarantee of Mr. J. Milthoff, the doyen of all 
blenders, enclosed in every box of “ De Reszke” American ( ‘igaretles, 


% Numerous other opinions may be seen in other ** De Reszke” advertisements. 
20 10 for 8)d,, 50 for 3/6, 100 for 6/10 
for SOLD EVERYWHERE 


25 
for 
1/5 Or post free from J, Millhoff & Co., Ltd. 1/9 


(Dept. 30), 86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 
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The Borld of Pooks. 





THI Nation’ Orrick, THuRSDAY NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers: 


‘‘ Christianity in History.’’ A Study in religious development. 


3y J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A., D.D., and A. J. Carlyle, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Maemillan. 12s. net.) 
Letters of A. C. Swinburne.’ By A. Compton-Rickett and 


Thomas Hake. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘Occasional Addresses 1893-1916."" By H. H. Asquith. (Mace 
millan. 6s. net 

‘A Book of Remarkable Criminals.” By H. b. Irving. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Selected Poems of James Elroy Flecker.’”’ (Martin Secker. 


3s. 6d. net.) 
‘Mary of the Winds”: and other tales By Enedeen. 
Murray. 6s. net. 
¥ ¥ * 


In nights so pitchy that the darkness can almost be felt 
and handled as though it were some kind of gelatinous sub- 
stance, you may, 11 you are mm the country, see a few patches 
of light from cottages and farms faintly coloring and edging 
Cim ueria, and at once relieving and intensifying its shades. 
Perhaps these farms and cottages glancing so cheerfully are 
old, the the 
celebration of the William Morris week and the anniversary 
of William Cobbett’s birthday. = It the it, 
fantastic to compare them, beyond the identity of Christian 


There 


and you remember that month of March sees 


is, < face of 


nh 


souls. indeed something so grand, 


and 


names is 
solitary, mountainous, and prophetic about Morris that it 
seems as ile to pair him with anyone as it would be Isaiah : 


‘Corruption, he wrote, with that gloriously leonine com- 
bativeness, that ferocious honesty of purpose which endears 
one so irresistibly to his personality, “is digging a terrible 
pit of perdition for society, from which, indeed, the new 
birth may come, but surely from amidst of terror, violence 


and misery.’’ Quo tendimus, thundered this Charlemagne 
of the Socialist 
some waste leading through 
last, 


other 


movement on one side ruinous and weari- 
corruption to corruption on to 


of all 


implacable oppression, 


complete cynicism at and the disintegration 


Society ; and on the side, 


destructive of all pleasure and hope in life, and leading 


whitherwards?”’ Thus spake the prophet; thus has been 
reaped the whirlwind. 


* 


But it was the peculiar nature and fate of Morris’s 
gospel that made him like a star that dwelt apart—infinitely 
further than most controversialists, further even than most 
practical visionaries. “The cause of Art is the cause of the 
people,” is all of that gospel, the little bottle that contains 
the Genie ‘bearing the hopes of men. It is not only that 
society has utterly failed to realize that mighty, that salva- 
and 


but that the Socialists themselves (particularly the 


tionist distinction he drew between false riches 


true 
wealth, 
most “advanced” of them, the Guild Socialists), drawn into 
the dusty arena of meum and tuum, production and con- 
that the 
marrow of his religion was for a free people to produce 
wort! 


The end has been frittered away 


sumption, have themselves forgotten ignored 


y 
oY 


beautiful things that 
that 


in the means. 


were making and to use things 


were worth having. 


And that is what makes us feel towards that 


mettlesome warrior of truth in the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet to Milton 
* * 
Anp Cobbett the Samson of “ Reform”? Beside 


Morris, even that stalwart looks rather earthy and ephemeral. 
Except in the exquisitely natural freshness, purity, and even 
of 


power, he was nothing of an artist. 


elegance his style and its extraordinary ratiocinative 
We see too now that 
Shelley and Blake were profounder politicians, while the 
boundaries of Cobbett’s crusades lay pretty well within a 
single generation : 











| 
| 
| 





‘“‘ But vain the sword and vain the bow, 
They never can win war’s overthrow: 
The hermit’s prayer and the widow’s tear 
Alone can free the world from fear.’’ 
And the statecraft of, say, 
far beyond Cobbett’s apprehension. 


‘The Auguries of Innocence,” 
The fact is that Cobbett 
was half a Tory Constitutionalist, with all the obvious and 


Was 


quite likeable prejudices, with all the honest hatred of vulgar 
of the 


peculators and stock-jobbers, « 


innovation, place - and - pension - hunting crew,”’ 


f pluralism, of “ grasping, 
tyrannical faction” attaching to that extinct creed. “The 
Whigs,’’ he said, “ are the Rehoboam of England ; the Tories 
ruled us with rods, but the Whigs scourge us with scorpions.” 
And the other half was rooted, 
him not 
pauperized agricultural laborer, but, as he himself claimed 


like an old oak, in the soil, 


making only so passionate a champion of the 


in his excusable vanity, “ the great enlightener of the people 
of England.’ 


* 


Bur look beneath the faces and into the expressions of 
Both 
both 


abominating the one 


our heroes and likenesses rise up like trout after flies. 

of them were headstrong and impetuous in disposition ; 
of them were extremely good haters, 
political, the other commercial corruption, with the same 
hearty, militant zeal 

the same kind of characteristic excellences appear, curiously 
They match each other 


Both of them were born tighters, and 


enough, in their respective styles. 
their forthrightness, their 
capacity the dog 
and, indeed, in a way of beating people over the head with 
Cobbett’s it 


in in vast productiveness and 


for work, in vedness of their convictions, 


them as they no doubt deserved. career, is 
page 10 of 
mental biography you find him anathematizing Tom Paine 
a page 100 piously hawking his bones. 
But you feel all the time that what Cobbett was really doing 
was shedding exuberances vas hunting his bone. 
Morris, too, like Cobbett, had that mystical attachment to 
the land lends both of of their 
enchantment. ‘“ Less lucky than Midas,”’ says Morris, 


true, is strewn with inconsistencies ; his 


on 


as monster and 


on 
The dog 


which them something 
“our 
green fields and dear waters, nay, the very air we breathe, 
are turned, not to gold, but to dirt.’’ And then, in his fine, 
tempestuous way: ‘“ Let us eat and drink, for t 


die, choked by filth.” 


morrow we 


* 


their magnificent 


oathing of jobbery was Morris’s of 


3uT leaving their mutual fearlessness, 
public-spirit (Cobbett’s | 
shoddiness), and their most reprehensible attitude to the 
House of “ News from Nowhere,” it not a 
barn for the storage of manure? And Cobbett, on his first 
appearance, as Member for Oldham, planted himself on the 


Commons (in 


1s 


front bench and remarked: “It appears to me that, since 
I have been sitting here, I have heard a great deal of vain 
and unprofitable conversation ’’)}—they both had a veneration 
for the worth and value of labor, which makes them brethren 

Dioscuri of a dawn that not Both addressed 
their men, for Morris professedly 
Both of them in this 
for Cobbett looked back to the more 
independent laborer of his childhood, and Morris far back 
to the Guilds-men who built the cathedrals of England. 
they met here upon even closer ground. Morris, 
Cobbett, had a bit of the feudalist in him—«1 
with Cobbett in the health and sanity of a more personal 


has come, 


audiences working 


as 
repudiated the middle classes. were 


respect traditionalists, 


Sut 
as well as 


at least agreed 


and intimate relationship between employer and employed. 


It is interesting to find Morris advocating the common hall 

in the rational, ancient way which was used from the time 
of Homer to past the time of Chaucer, a big hall, to wit, 
it for sleeping 
the same language as Cobbett. 
it is well for them; for 
burst had he seen his prophecy come to pass aml his work- 
men making the instruments of death instead of life and 
; and Cobbett ld had he the 
deluge of paper-money and the Alps of National Debt. Our 
cottage lights are really stars, and we who sit in the dark 


or sulking 
Well, they 
Morris would 


with a few chambers tacked on to 
in 
are gone, and 


in,” almost 


have 


Ss 


beauty wol have burst seen 


valley of lamentation may at least look up and see their 
good works and their light so shining before men that it 
may give us courage to glorify something very different from 
what we do. , 


H. J. M. 
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THE GREAT DECISION—No. 4. 
‘*T look for a great awakening on the part 
of democracy in this matter of our children. 
It will come. We shall see that 
a material point of riew 
children at = school, 
them, 
are formed,”’ 


A FIRST STEP. 


even from 
it pays to keep 
educating them, 
them, until their 


training 


characters 


shaping 


We believe that the vast majority of 
the nation favour the main proposals of 
the new Education Bill, viz. :-— 


1. Whole-time Education up to the age of 14. 


2, Compulsory part-time Education upto 1s. 


Over and above these proposals a 
straight road to the University should be 
open to all who desire the fullest develop- 
ment of their intellect. Only by such 
provision for complete knowledge of the 
Arts and Sciences can we as a Nation 
maintain our place in the world. 


It is important for the opponents of 
the Bill to realise that the two proposals 
we have mentioned are regarded by 
Educationists as merely « /irst step to 
a real system of democratic Education 


They are by no means exorbitant pro- 
posals. They represent in fact a 
minimum of democracy’s demand for a 
fuller life. They do nothing more than 
give a reasonable chance to the children 
of this country to make the best of them- 
selves. 


Opposition to what is the chief aim 
of the present Bill will encounter the 
indignation of a democracy deeply in 
earnest, a democracy that will never 
abandon this minimum of its demand. 


The new proposals stand for future 
efficiency in the business of the nation, 
instead of a policy of drift, and for evolu- 
tion in politics, instead of revolution. 


They are the first step on a new road 
towards British progress—the road to 
equality of opportunity. They are the 
first movements on the part of democracy 
towards a new life—the life of 
expansion. 


No longer dare we trust our British 
fortunes to the luck of muddling through. 
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There is no muddling through in things 
of the mind. The future of Britain 
demands organised, trained intelligence 
for her people. 


The watchword for to-pay is “ Pre- 
pare.” The epitaph of To-morrow may 
be “Too late.” We have been lagging 
behind other nations in our system of 
Education. We must catch up ; we 
must entrench against future circum- 
stance, we must create and maintain an 
educated democracy which will include 
the whole of the nation. 


We cannot prepare too quickly, too 
earnestly, too thoroughly. The genera- 
tion which must encounter the first shock 
of the future is already in danger. The 
disruptions of War have exposed it to a 
hundred perils. It is suffering already 
from depleted school statis, the absence 
of father and brother at the front, the 
abnormal strain on young life in our 
workshops and factories. 


The Education Bill now before Parlia- 
ment aims to keep the mind of the child 


| steadily moving in the path of intelli- 
| gence, so that it may come to manhood 





with a right understanding of life, with 
a sense of loyalty to its country, and with 
education sufficient for all the tests 
of the future. 


The passing of this Bill will assist our 
Nation to take a long stride upon the 
path towards a splendid future. 


This is one of a series of articles upon the 


national necessity for the passage of the 
Education Bill, providing compulsory whole- 
time education until the age of 14 and 


compulsory part-time education for 


some 


years afterwards. 
“THE GREAT DECISION.” 


Already published : 


No. 1 Now or NEVER 
No. 2 Our Success or Fatiuri 
No. 3 A Just COMPLAINT 
No. 4 A First Step 
f opies F res on Request to 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO., 
MANCHESTER 


LTD., 


For your own sake, your children's sake, 
your country’s sake, do all you can to push 
through the Education Bill. 
with your MP. 


Get in touch 
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SHAKESPEARE’S POLITICS. 


“English History in Shakespeare.” By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, 
M.P. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 


WE have often thought that in omitting an imaginary con- 
versation between Shakespeare.and his commentators, beth 
Landor and the world missed something. You can imagine 
a kind of joint deputation, headed by Gervinus, who sets 
the proper tone by putting Shakespeare right about his 
characterization. Follow a number of deputies, bearing the 
thanks of the various interests and parties they represent 

this one reflecting on the prestige accruing to the Roman 
Church from Shakespeare’s Catholicism, that one to the 
Anglican from his Protestantism, the Baconians telling him 
to his face that now at any rate he was only a shade, Mr. 
Morton Luce giving thanks that, whatever Shakespeare’s 
Church, he rate a moral man, a God- 
fearing Christian—and the Member for Oxford, perhaps, 
bringing up the rear and remarking that, of all the services 
conferred by Shakespeare upon posterity, that of champion- 
ing the cause of National Unity and the Balance of Power 


was at any sober, 


was surely one of the greatest. 

The latter, indeed, is implied rather than expressed in 
Mr. Marriott's study of the Chronicle Plays, the burden of 
whose moral, as he insists over and over again, is “ national 
unity and social solidarity,” a burden which we should do 
well to learn and to apply to-day. To fit his subject to his 
ease, therefore, he treats the whole series of the “ Histories ” 
from to “ Henry VIII.” as though they were a 
single , running 


commentary upon the relevant historical periods and events, 


“ King John” 


‘essay in Patriotism,” presents us with a 
compares them with Shakespeare’s actual use and adaptation 
of them for | the wheel of 


and brings 
analogy full circle by setting the plays beside their sources 


dramatic . purposes, 
and the sources beside the historical facts. The question of 
originals, of -fact, offers little difficulty. 
Shakespeare took his material straight either from older and 
Henry VI.,” Parts 
revise them) or from the 
He fdllowed them in the 
indeed, much more closely than he did 


as a matter 
anonymous historical plays (when, as in 
Il. and III., he did not 
narratives of Hall and Holinshed. 
Chronicle Plays, 
Plutarch (to whom he was faithful in language rather than 
so that 
we have to conclude that Shakespeare’s political maxims were 
pretty Holinshed’s. Such, in brief, is Mr. Marriott’s 
method. Let us, reserving “ Henry V.” to the last, both as the 
climax of this dramatic epic and the special appeal to the 


actually 


structure and sentiment) and the Italian novelists 


well 


author’s enthusiasin, see how he carries it out and to what 
extent it is justified. 

As we have to do not with bibliographical but historical 
sequence, we begin with “King John.” Our author, naturally, 
makes play with the division between John and the Papacy 
(the scene of which Shakespeare takes au pied de la lettre 
from the older play, “The Troublesome Reign of King 
John”), which have a particular application to the growth 
of national unity and self-consciousness. 
* Kine John,” 
interest outside the Prince Arthur scenes, is in poetical 
discipleship to the older play. Granted; but Mr. Marriott 
hands to Shakespeare the benefit of the political 
philosophy of the play. That vested in the 
“tickling commodity,’’ and the moral is that principle is 
a better guide in government than expediency. But, before 
subscribing to Mr. Marriott’s reading, it is as well to keep 
in mind that the Tudor Sovereignty, whose ‘“ 
ment’ and “ dictatorship ” 


Now Shakespeare's 
which has little dramatic or psychological 


over 


words 


is 


strong govern- 
excite his approval, was, as he 
himself acknowledges, and, in with most of the 
principalities in Europe, an adherent of the Machi- 
avellian doctrine, and that Henry V. himself, a true son 
of Bolingbroke, cynically it in the rejection of 
Falstaff. We pass on to Richard II., of whose character 
Mr. Marriott an excellent summary on familiar 
lines. The moral he draws from a play which is lyrical 
rather than dramatic—‘“a single strain of music” as Pater 


common 


avowed 


gives 


us 


called it—is Richard’s unfitness for kingship as a political 
His weakness 
dislocation, 


amateur and a posturer and sentimentalist. 


and flourish of character encouraged the 





| 


the rival ambitions and discords of his reign. That may 
interpret history well enough, but it ignores Shakespeare’s 
own personal fascination with Richard—Richard, who is the 
embryo of Hamlet and, indeed, Coleridge’s Hamlet, as he 
was never Hamlet in psychological verity. This fascination 
is, indeed, so marked that it is a tenable point as to whether 
Richard, Jacques, Orlando, and Hamlet (they are all of one 
kin in varying degrees) do not reveal more of the personal 
Shakespeare than all the character-studies that have ever 
been written about him. 
Bolingbroke ” 


The reign of “ the vile politician 
pursues the theorem of national disruption 
and the clash of competing parties with the Nemesis of 
usurpation in Henry VI.’s reign as an epilogue. The latter 
play need not detain us. Shakespeare did little more than 
retouch and adapt the old play. Richard III., again, 
singularly inelastic to a moral, being little more than a 


is 


Marlowesque exercise in the hero-villain-egoist melodramatic 
type which tickled the taste of the Elizabethan gallery, as 
no other type could. Lastly, we come to “Henry VIII.,” the 
Tudor dictator. To our mind, Shakespeare had very little 
to do with it. It is loose and disconnected both in idiom 
and structure, not from pregnancy of thought, but sheer 
picturesqueness. It is a string of pageants and episodes. 
Its versification is branded almost throughout with the most 
characteristic Fletcherian Shakespeare, like 
Fletcher, would tack on an extra syllable to his normal ten, 
but he never made a bad habit of it. And weak endings 
(like ‘forgive ’em”) in eleven-syllabled lines are totally alien 
to the Shakespearian cadence. In “Henry VIII.,” indeed, 
we have a surfeit of Fletcher’s manner, just as we have a 
definite impression of Fletcher's easy-going, pictorial mind. 
Still, Mr. Marriott thinks otherwise, and finds in Wolsey’s 
theory of the balance of power and the Tudors’ dictatorial 
but constitutional representation of the people’s will, a fitting 
close and application of his book. 
Let us now give our attention to “Henry V.” 
Marriott leads off with slow music: 
“Now, know I, that the Lord helpeth his anointed 
and will hear him from His holy Heaven, even with the 
wholesome strength of His right hand.’’ 


mannerisms. 


Mr. 


Even though Shakespeare had “ attained to the full maturity 
of his powers,” yet he “ quailed ”’ 
the task ‘of depicting an ideal Christian knight,” a 
parfit gentil knight ” in the “very highest spirit of 
chivelry and patriotism,” was fit to personify so 
unapproachable”’ a “ 


before so mighty a task, 
“ veray 
who, 
‘superb, 
great national epic in dramatic f 
His simple piety is as unquestionable as his orthodox 


orm.’ 


churchmanship”; ‘he combines 
perfect dignity.” 
and there is a touch of “ shrewd political calculation ” 
behavior to Falstaff. We have to allow that “there is a vein 
of hardness and policy in a character as near perfect as that 
of Henry V.” But this view too subtle to impair the 
general impression of high-souled and pure-minded patriot- 
ism.” And what would, say, 
had read “ Henry V.” thoroughly and without prejudice, have 
to say about this Sir Launcelot? He might perhaps find 
that the politic repudiation of Falstaff, with his, it would 
seem, superfluous arrest, not only revealed the many-sided- 


perfect simplicity with 
However, “he is no Ged, but very man,” 


in his 


1S 


a Dutchman or a Swiss, who 


ness of our hero, but something of the capacity of sheer 
humbug : 
‘*VYet herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world,” &e., 
and 
‘I know thee not, old men; fall 


to thy prayers; 
How ill white hairs become a fool 


and jester,”’ 

and soon. This “strikes a chill” even upon Mr. Marriott's 
hero-worship ;_ but for our Dutchman, it turns his 
stomach. He will, with our author, pass lightly over Henry’s 
savage persecution of Sir John Oldcastle and the Lollards 
and come to the main action of the play 
France. 


as 


the invasion of 
If indeed our Dutchman were a Russian, he would 
have something to say about annexation and aggrandizement. 
If he were a man of downright views, he might add that, 
so far as he was concerned, Henry was nothing but a brigand 
who sacrificed his own and the French people to a lust for 
power and territory ; that his sundry threats to spit naked 
infants upon pikes, to dash the reverend heads of fathers 
to the walls, and similar sentiments of “the mirror of 
Christian knighthood,”’ were in keeping with his slaughter 
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ioe A Great Modern Novelist - ‘ 


Sir J. M. BARRIE says: “A new novel by Leonard 
Merrick is to me one of the events of the year” 
Qf you have not read the novels of Leonard Merrick 
you have missed some of the greatest works of English fiction 


HODDER & STOUGHTON have the honour 
to announce a UNIFORM EDITION of the 


Works of Leonard Merrick 


Sir J. M. Barrie has written a characteristic Introduction to “ Conrad 














in Quest of | His Youth”; Sir W. Robertson Nicoll to “ Ww hen Love 
Flies Out o the Window’; - The Position of Peggy Harper” has an 
Introduction by Sir Arthur Pinero; H. G. _Wells introduces “The 
Quaint Companions”; J. K. Prothero, “ The Man who was Good”; 
W. J. Locke, “The Man who Understood Women” ‘and Other Shevies; 


and Ww. D. Howells, “The Actor-Manager.” Other Introductions are by 
G. _K. Chesterton, - Maurice Hewlett, Neil Munro, Granville Barker & Neil Lyons 





With an Introduction 


@, WHILE PARIS LAUGHED. The New @, THE WORL DL INGS. 
Book by Leonard Merrick. 6s. net. by Neil Munro. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 6s. T ; =a 
C. CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS. ‘You TH. qi, THE ACTOR.- ‘M: ANAGER. With an Intro 
duction by W. D. Howells. 


Wi oO S N : 
C. W HEN 1 i E FLIES ‘OU hay aie C, CY NT HIA. With an Introduction by Maurice 


Hewlett. 
INDOW. W I y 

— ee en a Reeeeieeae by Sir ONE MAN’S VIEW. With an Introduction 
@, THE QUAINT COMPANIONS. With an by Granville Barker. | 

Introd luction by H. G. Wells. C, THE MAN WHO_ W. AS G OOD. W th an 
(, THE POSITION OF PEGGY HARPER. Introduction by J. K. Prothero. 

With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Pinero. q, A CH AIR _ _ON _THE BOU L E V ARD. 
G@, THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD With an Introduction by A. Neil Lyons. 

WOMEN and other Storics. With an @. THE_] HOU JSE_ OF LYNCH. With an 

Introduction by W. J. Locke. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll says: ‘‘Leonard Merrick will come to his own at 
last and be recognised for what he is—the greatest master of narrative now living.” 





W. D. Howells says: «w hy is not this masterly novelist a master universally recog- 
nased and accepted P That is something I have asked myself more than once, especially 
in reading the | criticisms of his books, not one of which has lacked the praise of a 
qualified critic.’ 


CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH witi be ready immediately, and readers are 


advised to order all the other volumies in advance, as the demand is likely to be great, and, owing 
to the present difficulties of production, only a_limited number of copies will be available. 














Hopper & Srovucuron, Publishers, Warwick Squarr, Lonpon, E.C.4 
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of the French prisoners and his “soldierly "’ wooing of the 


Princess Katherine. But our Dute =hman, being more literary, 
will the rather turn to Henry's speeches than to his actions 
After wading through a good deal of extremely effective 
professional rhetoric, he will stop at the following, cordially 
approved by Mr. Marriott :— 


**O God of battles! my soldiers’ h 
Possees them not with fear-; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
O! not to-day think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard’s body have interred anew 

And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood 

Five hundred poor rave I in tearly pay 

Who twice a day their wither’d hé inds hold up 
‘Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
[wo chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will Ido. 


steel arts 5 


-—and after reflecting how pleased God and Richard must 


have been at these little douceurs, and remarking that he 
prefers Henry bloody to Henry contrite, he will conclude 
by dismissing “Henry V.” as part spirited pot-boiling and 


part an attack of Jingoism, an aspect, however, Shakespeare 
soon got over for something better. 

Naturally, as an En that not 
“Henry V.” is, indeed, simply a pantomime, 
play, without characte or ideas, and with all its five 


lishman, is our view. 
a schoolboy’s 


*, reality, 


acts, heavy comedy included, not to be compared with “Julius 
Cesar.’’ Unfortunately, Mr. Marriott’s partiality is only 
too evident. ‘“ Henry V.’ fits in with his theory of Shak: 
speare’s political philosophy. But we have dwelt upon his 


idealization of the play for another It is high time 
to make a protest against the commandeering of 
from “ patrictic”’ motives. 
dangerous this tendency is 
tion. Mature minds can distinguish easily enough between 
this dressed-up the 
Shakespeare this clivinity. But children 

and the vigorous flame of “ Henry V.,”’ if held too ¢ 


reason. 
q] 

Shakespeare 
It is necessary to point out how 
from the point of view of educa- 


grandiloquence for nd the 


stage a 
. 
side 


cannot 5 


losely to 


them, might very well end by scorching their souls. 

In fact, we greatly doubt whether the theory of th 
Chronicle Plays as the work of a “ philosophic historian 
or an “unerring annalist” is really tenable. At least, the 
are sO many qualifications io it as to leave Shakespeare tl 





politician more by accident _ design. He was “ unerring,” 
because he wisely stuck to Holinshed and adapted and 
adjusted his authorities from «dramatic rather than political 
calculation. Nor if these plays m: fairly accurate 
historical unity, do they represent a corresponding psych 

logical one. They were written at widely different periods ; 
other dramatists collaborated in them ; “Richard II.” and th 


“First Part of Henry IV.,” the best of them, live in a peculiar 
radiance because of the subtle personality of Richard and 
the overwhelming one of Falstaff. As a series, they do n 
represent the greates® or the most characteristic Shakespeaa 


Large portions of them are obviously a compromise between 
popular fashion and personal inclination, n Shake 
and the the Globe. 


betwee 
speare’s artistic audience 


In our 


consclence al 


opinion, indeed Shakespeare’s emphatic hatred and 
contempt of the mob are derived in part from a realization 
of the crude indulgences which that mob had compelled from 
him He too felt the commercial: pinch. Nor is Mr. 
Marriott’s attitude biographically justifiable. Shakespeare 
was attached to a Court which patronized him and protected 
him from the encroachments of the City Companies, as the 


other dramatists were; but more to Stuart James than to 
Tudor Elizabeth, upon death h» notoriously refused 
to write any fulsome epicede.” His ftigures too are 
Elizabethan, so far as they are Shakespeare’s, contemporary 
so far as they are Holinshed’s. Nor, is Mr. Marriott 


whose 


indeed, 


so accomplished a critic as he is historian, to enable us 
always to trust his diagnoses. His judgment of Shakespeare's 
“ Jack Cade” as a‘ superbly satirical portrait,” a “ mordant 
Sarcasm against demagogues,’’ &c., cannot be seriously 
upheld. It is no more satiric than his portrait of “La 
Pucelle,” which is probably not his at all. It is merely 
clubbing. And, lastly, Mr. Marriott’s defence, or at least 


apology, for the enclosures inclines us to suspect that he is 
too willing to push Shakespeare the way he should go. Per- 
sonalities rather than politics (as indeed Mr. Marriott agrees 


without allowing the full implications) were Shakespeare's 














material in the Chronicle Plays, and the political motives 
and causes behind the play of these personal forces were but 
high lights to show them up in greater relief. 





STYLE AND THOUGHT. 


‘Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays.” By BERTRAND 


RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. (Longmans. ‘7s, 6d. net.) 
Mr. RusseEii’s latest volume,y though not containing ang 


hitherto unedited matter, 
he has published./ 
ophical essays, it 
and if we except the 


is one of the most important that 
Containing two papers from the “ Philo- 
les that book, now out of print; 
“Princivia,” this and the “ Leibniz” 
(which ought to be reprinted) are the essential books to 
The “Problems” is tco controversial to show Mr. 
Russell’s own philosophy at its best ; the “ Knowledge of the 
External World” is at the disadvantage of having been 
prepared as a set of lectures, and is partly covered by several 
of the ess: ays in the present book. The essays in “ Mysticism 
and Logic” belong to various years between 1901 and 1914; 
they aiind at least three different styles; and the last 
six of the ten essays provide the best possible introduction to 
Mr. Russell’s philosophy. Mathematics and the 
Metaphysicians ”’ is a wonderfully lucid introducticn to the 
logical point of view; the essays on “The Ultimate Con- 
of Matter,” “The Relation of Sense- Data to 
‘On the Notion of Cause,” and “ Knowledge by 
Acquaintance and Knowledge by Description” taken together 
mark Mr. Russell’s logical-philosophical point of view. 
It is impossible to give oneself 
any = ssopher based purely on his prose, in the narrower 
f the word “ style,” yet a good deal of light may often 
dint on a wae her by holding his work up to the 
standards of literature. 
perceive just those m 
and sincerely 
the social and 
volume offers a part 


superser 


possess, 


The essay “ 


stituents 


Physics,” ‘ 


over to a judgment of 


sense 
} 
For literary standards help us to 
yments when a writer is scrupulously 
attending to his vision; help us to dissociate 
The present 
cise of this sort. 


the histrionic from the unique. 


cularly interesting exe1 


Some of the essays are austerely technical; one is devoted 
to a defence of scientific education; and one contains a 
celebrated exposition of Mr. Russell’s theology. The point 
is, where is Mr. Russell’s insight, his peculiar vision, to be 
fount; is it equally present everywhere? For where that 
is, there will the style be; and where the style does not 
convince, the vis vill be lackin 
Dull erities, ‘aaa of an idealistic turn, have remarked 
that Nir. Russell's empiricisin is merely a more exact 
levelopment ot Mill’s. This observation misses precisely 
what makes all the difference But there is another side on 
which Mr. Russell has close aflinities with the generation of 
Mill; with George Eliot walking in the garden and denying 
God while she affirmed the Moral Law with fuliginous 
solemnity Like these, Mr. Russell is an emancipated 
Puritan; a little more emancipated, for he is of a later time, 
but like them, he takes his emancipation seriously. We 
know the passage as well as the conclusion to the “ Studies 
in the Renaissance " :-~-- 
* Brief and powerless is man’s lift ; 
It is quite as good prose as Pater’s, but it is not Mr. 
tussell’s best prose. [t presents a mocd which could 
be made poignant in ore of only two ways. We might 
be allowed to guess the sadness between the lines of 
plain statement of philosophic creed ; or we might realize 


tragedy of a particular 
‘ither Spinoza or Homer 
what we h is statement. The possibilities of lyricism 
limited. “ Mr. Russell’s Man, ltlas 
taygeving beneath the probability of the collapse of the 
lar system, 
Elsewhere Mr. Russell has 
endor” of Time and Fate a 
told us about it. 

Mr. Russell’s vision is not 
of Science in a Liberal Education, 
spoiling his razor on blocks that ought to be left to the 
duller blades of “Times Educational Supplement.” 
Incidentally he says some fine things, as this: “In science, 
the man of real man who invents a new 
meibod.”? We could wish that had left the remark, “a 


it through the plain statement of th 
} 


individual man or woman: 


ave 
are the wnglucksel’ ger 


s in Sin. 
‘the passionate 
re he has merely 


nt of. Man Conceived 


us feel 


“l Death ; 


is a descend: 
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nor js it in the “ Place 
where he is obviously 
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INDIAN NUMBER 


Limited issue—see coupon below. 


Q ‘LIE immediate events of the War occupy 
so much of 


our attention that we 





are apt to lose sight of the vast political | 
changes that are impending largely as a 

result of it. The announcement that was | 
made last \ugust by the British Govern- 
ment that the goal of British policy in India 


is self-goverment may prove to be the most 


CONDITIONS 


The Manchester Guardian 


important pronouncement in the history of 
British India. 1917 takes its place along 
with 1833 and 1858 asa year in which India 
enters on a new epoch of its development. 
The exact form in which effect will He given 


to our new policy remains uncertain. Mr. 


Montagu is still in India, but on his return 
proposals of the first consequence as to the 
future government of India will be laid 
before Parliament and the nation. The 
ultimate sovereignty in India lies with the 
British electorate. The responsibility for 
the welfare of one quarter of the inhabitants 
of the world resis directly on our shoulders. 


lt isa heavy charge. 


On the 28th March, 1918, the ‘* Man- 
chester Guardian *’ will publish an Indian 
Number, in which a brief survey of the con- 
siderations, historical and political, which 
should influence our judgment on this vital 
problem will be made. The number will 
contain articles on various aspects of Indian 
administration and development by repre- 
sentative authorities both in India and at 
home, and some account of the circum- 
stances of Mr. Montagu’s visit, by a repre- 
sentative of this paper. The Number will 
also contain an article and poems by Sir 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


OF ISSUE. 





To avoid risk of waste the Indian section 
will be sent as part of the ordinary issue 
to postal subscribers (including the 
London bicycle delivery) only. Within 
the limit of the issue a copy will also be 
sent to readers who may be interested 
in Indian questions and apply on the 
attached form. 





To the Publisher of the “Manchester Guardian,” 
3, Cross Street, Manchester 


Enclosed please find postal order (or stamps) value 
6d. for copy of the “ Manchester Guardian" Indian 
Number, published 28th March, 1918. 
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life devoted to science is therefore a happy life,” to be 
written by someone else. 

In those essays which are most philosophical—in the 
last six o1 n of the book—Mr. Russell reaches the level 
The 
writer who can even approach him is 
As a philosopher Mr. Bradley attains a per 


seve 
of the very best philosophical prose in the language. 
only contemporary 
Mr. 


fection which is so emphatically a perfection of destruction, 


sraddley. 


the most valuable part of his work is so purely sceptical, 


that his greatness is due rather to a consummation of 
dialectical technique than to a single vision. His relation 
to philosophy is hke that which Mr. Balfour, answering 


questions, His hardness 
is of the surface, and conceals an affinity to Walter Pater 
gut Mr. Russell's His style has 
perfect lucidity ; it increases nor dissimulates the 
difficulty of the subject. The liberation of English philosophy 
from glibly discussed in the autumn of 
1914, the work, of Mill 
amateur), but of Mr. Russell His victory has been largely 


maintains towards statesmanship. 


hardness is from within. 


neither 
German influence, 


will have been not (who was an 


due to the possession of a science which most admirers of 
German philosophy in this country but imperfectly under- 
stood, but in the end will be due to his style, a style which 
this science has trained. 

There is certainly something a little disconcerting at 
times about Mr. Russell’s exposition. It is so convincingly 
the subject. explaining itself, rather than a writer explaining 
the subject, that one’s occasional failures of apprehension 
present feeble- 


themselves as conscious evidence of mental 


ness. The reader cannot dodge behind his ignorance of 
mathematics, though he is aware that the essays are 
addressed to the adept as much as to himself. And there 


are everywhere points to arrest the attention of the dullest ; 
points which are paradoxical without meretriciousness, 0 
which have the impact of paradox without its cheapness. 


A philosopher is expected to tell us something about 
the nature of the universe as a whole, 
for either optimism or pessimism. 
seem to I believe the conception of 
universe ’ e, as its etymology indicates, a mere 
of pre-Copernican astronomy * (p. 98.) 

‘*People used to think that when a thing changes, it 


and to give grounds 
soth these expectations 
‘the 
relic 


me mistaken, 


to | 


must be in a state of change, and that when a thing 
moves, it is in a state of motion. This is now known 
to be a mistake. When a body moves, all that can be said 
is that it is in one place at one time and in another at 
another.”’ (p. 83.) 

‘*Not only is it doubtful whether (Euclid’s) axioms 
are true, which is a comparatively trivial matter, but it 
is certain that his propositions do not follow from the 
axioms which he enunciates.’’ (p. 94. 


Or consider the discussion of space and points in the paper 


on “Scientific Method’? and of the word “real” in the 
same essay. 

Mr. Russell can be accepted by his own test of a man 
of science as one who has invented a new method: and he 
will probably carry this method furthe he is also a 
philosopher who has invented a new point of view; and a 


new point of view is style. 





SHAPING THE FUTURE. 
“What is and What Might Be: A Study of Educa- 


tionalism in General and Elementary Education in 
Particular.” By EDMOND HoLMgs. (Constable. Is. 6d.) 
SEVEN years ago, Mr. Edmond Holmes, who had then but 


lately retired from the post of Chief Inspector of Elementary 
Schools under the Board of Education, published his 
reflections on what he had seen and felt during his official 
life under the, rather plaintive title “ What Is and What 
Might Mhe book has now been reprinted in a cheap 
edition so as to put 


30,”” 
it within the reach of those whose school- 
ing he describes, and it is to be hoped that many of them will 
read it, for it 'Mr. Holmes, like 
his great predecessor Matthew Arnold, Kas been a poet and 
a religious thinker as well as an inspector, and the routine 


is In some ways a classic. 


of official duty neither dimmed his power of fresh observation 
nor quenched the ardor of his soul. Readers of his fine 
sonnet-sequence, “ The Silence of Love” and of “ The Creed 
of Buddha,” will not expect to find in educational 
writings either meticulous exactitude in the analysis of 


his 







existing conditions or a cut-and-dried programme, of reform. 
He leaves the former to the pundits, whose books nobody 
reads, and the latter to crusading bodies like the Workers’ 
Educational Association, to whose propaganda even Govern 
ments have been obliged to listen. But if his late colleagues 
think him what is,” and the 
would prefer to see him indignantly demanding ° 
be ’’ 


ho 


too sweeping on reformers 
what must 
instead of pointing sadly to “ what might be,” there is 
doubt of the influence which book has exerted. 
Education, the Cinderella of the Liberal Government's reign 
from 1905 to 1915, has gradually become a living subject in 
the public mind till it 
the domestic stage. 


his 


occupies almost a central position on 
Workmen attend crowded meetings on 
it at home; soldiers discuss few subjects more eagerly in 
huts and rest camps in France; the plain man is beginning 
world-order after the war in terms of 
“a better chance for the youngsters ” 


to envisage the new 
; and the whole 
ment proceeds on the lines of Mr. Holmes’s book, 
insistence on the central doctrine 


argu 
with its 
that education is yrowth. 
What is wrong with English education? Mr Holmes’s’ 
reply can be stated in a sentence. It is mechanical rather 
than spontaneous; it compels young people to be obedient 
instead of allowing and encouraging them freely to develop 
their faculties. It this that Mr. Holmes 
indictment against the elemeritary school as it is to-d 


founds his 
ay. To 
that indictment, over-stated though it may be in detail (one 
for Mr. Holmes that 
authorities, in Warwickshire, who 
promote self-government in their elementary schools), there 
is only one answer, 


1s 


on 


would never gather, instance, from 


there are education as 
and that is to push back the blame on 
to modern life as a whole, on to our false standards of value, 
our worship of money and power, our insatiable demand fo 
And, indeed, ih 


the last analysis, Mr. Holmes’s book is not a criticism of 


quick results and measurable efficiencies. 


the elementary schools which he used to inspect, but of that 
Western civilization which holds us all in its thrall. 

Once Plato and Mr. Holmes, to 
self-realization, of turning the 
soul to the light, we 


we come, with regaril 
education as 


ot 


a process of eve 


the realize the cardinal error which 


We are 


Is as engaged in preparing 


ranized educational effort. 
accustomed to think of our schor 
young people for life—that is, for the overwhelming majority 
of our population, for the life of 
If we understood aright the 
should think of thei 


our young people 


vitiates so much of our o 


inpetitive industrialism. 
needs of the human spirit we 
s that of fore-arming 
The 
‘upper 
lies not in what they teach, 
lo 


» of twenty-two, 


n rather ; 
st life 
bhie schor 


nal institutions 


functi 


aqati as We 


know it to-day. 
great merit of our pu Is and universities and 
class” educati 


their inmates avoid. have 
and Oxford till the ag 


nto W hit chayve l, 


but in what they enabl 
lived at Winchester 


with an occasional excurs may involve the 


disalvantage of a limitation utlook. But it is a healthier 
environment for the developin f personality than the 
streets and slums of a great city or the competitive 
a sphere of a counting-house. The most urgent need in 
our educational system to-day may be described as the need 


for a public school education for the working class—an 


education which shall leave their souls and spirit, up to 
eighteen at any rate, unclouded by the shadow of indus 
trialism 

England, says Mr. Holmes, in words which have been 


the 


is fast relapsing into Paganism.” 


only too nfirmed by 


France, 


literally ec Army Chaplains in 
What else could 
the chaplains expect? What chance do our young people get 
of cultivating the life of th 
What chance do they 


e spirit and of the imagination? 
get of forming those deep and lasting 
friendships, the fruit of common life and leisure and volun- 
tary not of c¢ mechanical 
discipline, which, as every new biography shows us, play so 
precious a part in the more fortunate ranks of English life? 
What chance have they even of learning to 
when what have seen of 


activity, ymmon submission to 


love their country, 


they her is so unlovely, or of 
reverencing its history and traditions when the “ felicity of 
sritish institutions *’ (to the language of eighteenth 


century constitutionalism) sets them, at 


use 
the most vital and 
growing age, to the deadening repetition of unmeaning and 
mechanical tasks? True education, the education of a man 
and a citizen, is not horizontal but vertical in its purview; 
it looks backwards and forwards rather than to the material 


environment of the contemporary age. It aims at furnishing 





the growing spirit with the best of what the centuries have 
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By HUGH WALPOLE, 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net- 


The Guardian.—** Amazingly clever 
sats 


undoubtedly a novel of 
the tirst rank 


The Round Table. A (Quarterly Review of 


the Politics of the British Empire. 2s. 6d. net, 
Subscription, 10s., post free. 


Annual 


MACMILLAN @& CO., LTD., London, W.C.2. 





HE CRESCENT 
MOON is the title 
of a new novel by 
Francis Brett Young, 
author of ‘Marching 
on Tanga. ‘A first- 
rate yarn,” says The 
Times, “‘ Mr. Brett 
Young has achieved 
a fine work of imag- 
ination, and = made 
horror and beauty 
the servants of his 
art.’ The Morning 
Post says: ‘““We will 
welcome as many 
such violent books 
as Mr. Martin 
Secker can find 
to publish.” 
6s. net. 
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garnered ; at handing on to each passing generation the 
undying heritage of the nation and of mankind. 

Such an education may. unfit men to live-in the modern 
But it alone 
can save mankind from the twin and closely related evils 
of Bolshevism and from the relentless oppressive 
force of a Hindenburg on the one hand and the merciless, 
destructive logic of a Robespierre or a Trotsky on the other. 


world without deep and abiding discontent. 
reaction 
The militarist we know, for we have always had him with 


With the 
likely to become increasingly acquainted ; viewing the world 


us, 3olshevik, the child of industrialism, we are 
through the spectacles of a materialistic philosophy, seeing 
the pageant of life nothing but the process of 
exploitation which of his youth and 
embittered his manhood, he can neither live happily in the 


in great 


has deprived him 
community as it is nor conceive of a better except as its 
like Mr. Holmes, look beyond 
and beneath the industrial system for the true cause of the 


inverted image. Those who, 
malady of modern life would give our young people such a 
schooling as should leave them, unsatisfied indeed to worship 
the idols of the 
to analyze their own desires and with the courage and the 
patience to transform the world without to serve the needs 
of the world within. 

If our legislators are in earnest in wishing to lay the 


market-place, but armed with the power 


foundations of a better England, let them cease to beg for the 
support of employers with the promise of increased efficiency, 
or to pretend that part-time secondary education for the 
working class will provide industrialism with a new and im 
proved species of cannon-fodder. Let them pitch their appeals 
in a higher and nobler key, and, emulating Mr. Holmes, 
help employers and workpeople alike to discern through the 
smoke-cloud enshrouds their cities and too often 
darkens the of the New Jerusalem 
which can yet be built in our own green and pleasant land. 


which 


their purposes vision 





IN BRIEF. 
By HuaGu 


BOOKS 


“A Diplomatic Diary.” 
Stoughton. 6d.) 


Gibson. (Hodder & 
78. 

‘'THIs the in 
Europe for the time being, and I would not be anywhere 
else for the wealth of the Indies,’’ wrote Mr. Gibson in his 
August 9th, 1914 He young man who, 
after a gruelling experience of diplomatic work among the 
rowdy republics of Central and South America, had not 
long been appointed Secretary of the American Legation in 
Brussels 


is undoubtedly most interesting post 


Diary on was a 


a post, as he wrote on July 4th, ‘‘ where there 
is no earthly chance of being called out of bed in the middle 
of the night tt the human brawling its 
differences.’’ Twenty-four days after setting down that rash 
opinion he is beginning his Diary with the laconic sentence : 
‘*Well, tthe roof has fallen in.’”’? Mr. Gibson, having once 
that accident had _ placed near to the 
springs of action of the vast spectacle which had been 
preparing, fell at the of expert 
and critic. His no further than 
December 31st, 1914, and adds no new fact of importance 
to what we Know about the invasion of Belgium and the 
conduct of the invaders. Its value rests in the ability of 
this lively observer to make us realize something of the 
horror and stupidity of the crime as though it were part 
of our own experience. What Mr. Gibson saw of Louvain, 
Dinant, Aerschot and ithe rest, we have the sense of having 
seen too, because we are convinced that he saw things much 
as our own eyes would have seen them. 


see race over 


discovered him 


so long once into role 


observer Diary goes 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THE visit of M. Clemenceau and Signor Orlando and their 
suites was, of course, well known in the City, in spite of the 
silence of the Press. For the City, though it is not always 
informed about Downing Street, is in close touch with the 
Ritz, we are now allowed to know, the Italian 
Premier stayed. Several City men of my acquaintance were 
much excited, and allowed their hopes of peace to 





where 


as 


very 


rise 
be om 


into the region of expectation. Something of a 
in the Rubber Market reflected this feeling; but, 
of course, things became dull again after the week-end, 
when it became known that the German overtures had been 
turned had not’ been formally and that 
we were to rely for victory some time next year on the 
United States and Japan. From all that I can hear, the 
City does not at all like the prospect of a Prusso-Japanese 
the Russian 
One hears that the Japanese megalomaniacs in 
talk of controlling all Russia east of the Urals, 
the rest to Germany. Since Monday, the Stock 
Markets have been dull, and there has been no important 
change in money conditions. 
firm at about 3 9-16 per cent. 
dull at 54, and the 
of a relapse in the price of the raw material. 
of the Italian 
Considering the purchasing power of 


down or made, 


penetration of what was, until a year ago, 
Empire. 
London 
leaving 


Discount rates have remained 
On Wednesday, Consols were 
tubber Market was maintained in spite 
The weakness 
Exchange has been rather marked of late. 
the pound is now only 
equivalent to ten shillings before the war, it is remarkable 
that the lire, which used to exchange at 25 to the sovereign, 


now exchanges at the rate of 41 to the one pound note. 


CANADIAN Raitways. 

Preliminary statements of results for 1917 have recently 
been issued by the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Rail 
ways. The former shows earnings for the year of 
$46,546,000 as compared $50,476,500 for 1916, the 
decline being due to a heavy increase in working expenses, 
the ratio of which to gross earnings increased from 64 to 694 
per cent. In the case of the Grand Trunk, the effect of 
higher working costs is even more pronounced. Gross receipts 
at £10,725,500 were the highest in the history of the com- 
pany, but working expenses than 
£1,774,900 to £9,002,900, total net revenue amounting to 
£1,790,600 as compared with £2,654,100 in 1916. After 
deducting fixed charges and deficits on Grand Trunk Western 
and other subsidiaries, the surplus amounted to £26,300 as 
compared with £802,300 a year ago, when the full dividends 
were paid on the Guaranteed and First and Second Preference 
stocks. This year all their dividends are passed, but the 
directors in their statement are hopeful of Government action 
‘in the near future,”’ 


net 
with 


increased by no less 


in connection with an increase of rates, 
which will enable the company to meet the present condi- 
tions. On the day after the publication of the figures it was 
reported that the Canadian Government, after postponing 
the owing from certain commercial 
interests, had decided to sanction a 15 per cent. increase in 
freight rates. As a consequence, the price of Grand Trunk 
Stocks, instead of falling on the disappointing 
improved on the prospects of a stronger financial position. 
The concession also applies to the Canadian Pacific, but here 
a special income-tax is to be imposed on certain conditions, 


matter to opposition 


results, 


and there is also a provision that one-half of the net earnings 
in excess of 7 per cent. shall be handed to the Canadian 
Treasury. These special provisions did 
market, and the shares slightly weakened. 


not please the 


BROTHERS. 
The history of this great soapmaking concern is a record 


LEVER 


of unbroken prosperity which war conditions appear only to 
have enhanced. Ever since the company’s inception in 1894, 
profits have steadily increased, the expansion in earnings 
being assisted from time to time by amalgamations with and 
absorptions of kindred concerns. The following table shows 
how profits have grown : 





Depreciat’n, Ordinary 

Profits Reserve, &e Employes Dividend Rate 

a FY FA £ per cent 

1895 158,600 16,100 112 10 
1901 279,000 400 278,60 15 
1907 405,300 86,600 32,200 286,500 8 
1913 988,200 145,500 41,300 800,500 15 
1914 1,152,100 179,200 24,100 948,800 10 
1915 1,265,900 164,300 42.900 1,058,700 10 
1916 1,354,600 203,300 70,200 1,081,100 10 
1917 1,608,800 272,200 130,800 1,205,700 15 


Profits, which are presumably arrived at after payment of, 
or provision for, excess profits duty, rose last year by 
£254,000, and the dividend on the Ordinary shares is raised 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Employees get over £60,000 more 
under the prosperity scheme, and allocations to 
depreciation funds, &c., are substantially increased. 


sharing 


LUCELLUM. 
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AERIAL ENERCY WILL END THE WAR. 


WHITEHEAD AIRCRAFT AND THE SITUATION. 

A SUPREME effort in aircraft building is what is required 
Mr. J. A. Whitehead 
we had the to beat 
doubt 


3ritish public 


to bring a speedy ending to the war. 


declared the other day that capacity 


the Germans in aircraft construction 
that 


, and there is no 


in his belief he has the whole of the 
behind him. 
As a nation we have never 


failed in anything we have 


undertaken, and if it comes to finding the money, the brain, 


and the organization to overwhelm 
we can accomplish the task. 
Mr. Whitehead, 


go on, and who already has helped the country to gain the 


Germany in the air, 
who has the experience of the war to 
aerial supremacy which is illustrated by Stuttgart, 


Coblentz, and the 
what our 


Mainz, 


other towns we have bombed, as well as by 


fighting forces are doing at the Front, is in a 


position to know what aircraft manufacturers of his country 
can do with the help of the public. 


Germany is not allowing the grass to grow under her 


feet. Everybody knows that she is exerting every means 


in her power to build aircrait, 
duty of 


work and build more 


and for that reason it is the 


every man and woman in the country to get to 


and still more aeroplanes. We cannot 


have too many if we are to maintain our superiority at the 


Front and stop the raids, and we cannot have them too 


quickly. 


It is no use grumbling about what the authorities are 


doing or are not doing. The better way is to help them. 


Anyone can criticise but an ounce of practical assistance 


is worth a ton of advice or abuse. 


The public can make the aircraft problem their own, 
and build aeroplanes by purchasing Aircraft shares. White 
head Aircraft Ltd. have received Treasury sanction to issue 
capital up to one million pounds. 

A lot can be done 


and when you put it down 


with a million, as everybody knows, 


in established factories which 


are already turning out so many machines a week 


ever st 

much more can be done, 
Aircraft shares taken up by the public will stop the 
Gotha raids, will help us to crush Germany sooner in the 


air, and bring us to all our desired ends. 


Patriotic 


reasons demand that we 


should not allow the 


opportunity to pass of becoming aeroplane and 
contributing to Germany’s downfall. The financial side of 


the matter, 


builders 


however, may also be borne in mind. 


The Government, when it calls for a loan of the National 


Savings does not ask it for nothing. On every war 


the Government have paid splendid interest. In 


loan 
a similar 


manner the public who help with the aeroplane 


will secure dividends on their money which 


building 


, as aerial matters 


progress, as undoubtedly they will after the war, will 
increase in value. 
Aeroplane factories are an asset to any nation. With 


the plant and the trained workers they there is 


Posse Ss, 
scarcely a work of importance in the industrial world they 
could not do after the war. 


We cannot leave any stone unturned in our work 


against Germany. They are out to do their and 


great national co-operation will defeat them. 
no hesitation. 


utmost, 
nothing but a 


There must be The spirit which has always 


us on individually 
to support these factories in every way. 


animated us must urge and collectively 


This must not be construed into a direct invitation to 


subscribe to this first issue, but anyone-who desires to have 


Whitehead, 


Terrace, 


a prospectus should 
Box 6,584, Tut 
W.C. 2. 


apply to Mr. J. A. 


Nation, 10, 


Adelphi London, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish on 
March 2lst, a new novel by the author of “Regiment 
of Women.’ 


FIRST THE BLADE 


By CLEMENCE DANE 6s. net 








RECENT 6s. net NOVELS 
DRIFTING (with Browne) BYERS 
MISTRESS OF MEN F. 
BEYOND 


FLETCHER 
A. STEEL 
JOHN 


(3rd Imp.) GALSWORTHY 





THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By G norman DI SAME. 5s. net 
4 a < ‘ Vie Ma 


A DIARY WITHOUT ‘DATES 


By ENID B AGEOL D. (Srd Imp.) 2s. 6d. net 
Her M Post 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By GIL BERT NOB wh late L.R.B.). 2nd —_ 3s. 6d. net 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 
By BASIL CLARKE. | 6s net 
THE OLD FRONT LINE 

By JOHN MASEFIELD. (20th Thousand.) 2s, 6d. net 





London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 20-21, Bedford St., W.C. 2. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co.'s LIST 


Completion of the New Edition of Thorburn’s Birds. 
BRITISH BIRDS 
Wi { 1 ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.8. Nev 
} < | Cok r 440 } il 4 Ve 
\ I\ 
] I ry I ] ng 


LAST LECTURES BY WILFRID WARD 


Being the Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures 
, Dativeres at | he Royal Institution, 1915. 


Wit n Int i ‘ l y M WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait ( 6d t 
" iu was so we » much beloved of good men 


om his hand is welcome.’ 


rH Times 
IRISH MEMORIES, 


They | yee f er. more hiful thai 


this bo Rais weep dou the a aa Trelanc 


ri BOOKMAN Fol RTH IMPRESSION. 


THE “LORD OF “ALL GOOD LIFE 


eG We akn¢ s Churel 
i “DONALD HANKES, cath ‘ of 4 Student ir Arms Crown 
By SIXTH IMPRESSION 








MYSTICISM AND LOGIC, and other Essays. 
the BERTRSRD RUCSEL M.A R.S., late Fellow of 

Teinit Colle Cambrid f is 6d. net 
Much brilliar writii on riety of subject 


- ~DAILY 


EDITH | CAVELL, and other poems. 


] f he poen 1 among the rest tae 
hei thier from the oru f the I the principal 
1 homely ympathet nari e that te thre tory of _— vert Burns 
ind | tlachment to Higl n Vary nd ti} most cteristic 
erse in the bor discourse t} simple feeling on “hinte of the 

f Nat THE SCOTSMAN 


NEWS 
poem is 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE Se MARE Bom MOVEMENT 


B a K HOVEL! M.A r itenar [Lhe Sherwood 
Foresters n M ary i stol n the University 

Edited nd | completed, wit 1 Memoir, by Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A 

ia BA With Portrait Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS, London, E.C. 4 


GKEEN & CO Paternoster Row, 
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War G Peace 


‘ 


A Journal of International Pelitics, 


and The LEAGUE of NATIONS 





Price 6d. 





War 


Aims 
> 
A Diplomatist: Li Hung- 
Chang 
° 
Alsace- Lorraine 
% 
in 


President's Policy 


Spoonfuls 








ee a eee 


SPRAY POTATOES 


With FOUR OAKS Spraying Machines, and so make 
four potatoes grow where only one or two were 
grown before. Machines ready for prompt delivery 
Write or “BLIGHT,” b ,O.4.) 

ind ¥:.0. Spring List.’ Both quite iree 

THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 
mmmmr= Four Oaks, Sutten Coldfield,,. Birmingham =a 




















MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


2 Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 

rizeé. ‘sHow to Earn Money While Learning How to 

write for Newspapers and Magazines.” Prac- 

tical and comprehensive correspondence courses. Fiction and Articles, 

etc. Expert Literary Directors Constructive criticism 

taught how to make work saleable Exceptional Testimonials. - 
Address, “ Editorial’ (Dept. N.), 22, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 


Beginners 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


or ecretarvship 


wou AN SECRETARY, shorthand. typing; proof correcting, 
tera ‘ el ks journalistie post or & t 
to Editor or Journalist of veekly paper.—W) Box 1.15 


HOTELS AND HYDROS. 
THACKERAY HOTEL (temperance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 1. 
Passenger Lifts. BKath-rooms on every fioor. Lounge and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing 
Reading, Billiards and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fire-proof. Perfect Sanitation. Night 
Porter. Telephone. KEDROOM, Breakfast, and attendance, from 6/6 per night per person 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application 


Telegraphic Address—" Thackeray, Westcent, I Telephone— Museum 1230 2 lines 


BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel,Queen’s Sq.,nr. Park& Mineral Baths. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


Two New Pamphlets 


(reprinted from.‘ The Athenzeum ”’) 


“The Sword 
of the Spirit | 


By the Author of 
‘Some Reflections of a Soldier.” 





The Industrial Outlook 


‘NoMans Land 


By O.P. I. P. 


each. Post Free each 


Price Id. Id, 


Reduction for Quantities 


The Athenzeum Literature Dept. 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 








IDEAL RESIDENCE RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Lounge. Turkish Baths. Maasage. 


Sun Lift. 








CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon, 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful 
situation. Aim of education—free development as individuals 
and as members of the general community. Independent 
study. Regular physical training. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students 

Principals: Miss Theodora Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from “Public School Year Book’’ or the Bursar. 





EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
1, 2, 3, 4,5, & 6, ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
NEX’ [ERM BEGINS ON 23rd APRII 
MVEACHERS Trained in (1) Cookery, Laundry Work. and 
Housewife and ) Needlework, Dressmaking, and Miliiners 
al Training for the Housewife Diploma. Lady He keepei 
aundres trained. Training for the 5 3 Louise 
s for Children 
BOARDING ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS 


“ART EXHIBITION. 


PICTURES AND PAINTED FURNITURE. 
yXHIBITION of WORKS the late LIEUT. NOEL 
BK SIMMONS sion 6d. (plus tax Open 10—6, including 
saturda Tn the nsard Gallery at a New | 
195, [OTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XXII OF THE NATION 


isnow ready and may be obtained free on 
application to the Manager. 


Admi 
Mans 








